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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


There is an opportunity for the representatives of the educa- 
tional forces of this country to show broad-minded leadership and 
statesmanship. They have been told in authoritative and unequivo- 
cal terms that a continuation of the campaign to secure federal 
subsidies for state school systems cannot succeed. If Congress is 
asked in the same bill to give $100,000,000 to schools and to create 
a department of education, it will reject the whole proposal. If the 
subsidy portion of the present bill is left out and the best possible 
presentation in favor of a federal department is formulated, there 
is a possibility that favorable action can be secured. 

The best possible presentation of the case will, however, be 
necessary because it will be by no means easy to persuade the 
President and his advisers that there is need of a federal department 
of education. The administration had, at the time that it suggested 
a department of welfare, a view of the matter different from that 
to which educators were willing to subscribe, and that view will 
have to be changed by carefully formulated and cogent arguments. 
It is by no means enough to oppose the administration; there must 
be a genuine meeting of minds in the formation of a rational plan. 

It is entirely possible to formulate a rational plan. There has 
been enough discussion to make perfectly clear the path which can 
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be followed. It is clear that a commission will not be looked on 
with favor because Congress has learned that independent organiza- 
tions of this type are less likely to carry on public business well 
than are permanent bureaus and departments which are constantly 
under direct responsible supervision. 

It is also clear that a very large part of our people are opposed 
to centralized dictation of any kind. They will fight against even 
the intimation of federal control in education. 

It is equally clear, on the other hand, that all men are persuaded 
of the necessity of supplying, through the great resources of the 
central government, information and ideas that cannot be gathered 
and disseminated by the individual states. It is clear that enor- 
mous improvements in educational operation would result from the 
cultivation of scientific knowledge on educational matters, just as 
there has been an elevation to a new level of the country’s agricul- 
ture through the help of a federal department. 

There is enough agreement to satisfy everybody and to make 
possible harmonious and influential action. Let us organize this 
agreement into a strong movement. Let us set aside everything 
which will delay such a movement. The congressional committee 
which is to deal with the problem of reconstructing departments 
will be in full operation and moving toward decisions in the next 
few months. We can take as educators such a place as we elect to 
deserve. If we are narrow-minded, partisan, and tenacious of our 
personal interests and preconceptions, we will be treated as negli- 
gible quantities. If we are broad-minded and statesmanlike, we 
can make acase. The test is at hand. 

























ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The educational editor of the New York Evening Post, Professor 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., has prepared an abstract of the facts regarding 
illiteracy as shown in the census of 1920, as follows: 


The United States is still one of the most illiterate of the civilized nations 
of the world. The 1920 census figures, now available in some detail for twenty- 
eight states, reveal more than 2,000,000 illiterates in a group of nine southern 
states, one-third of them native whites, and indicate that the army of illiterates 
in the entire United States will not fall far short of 6,000,000 or 7,000,000. 
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There has been progress, however, and notably in the southern states. 
Georgia, for example, has 328,838 illiterates, but the percentage of illiteracy 
is 15.3, aS compared with 20.7 in 1910. Alabama has reduced its illiteracy 
from 22.9 per cent in 1910 to 16.1 per cent in 1920; Louisiana, from 29 per cent 
to 21.9 per cent; Mississippi, from 22.4 per cent to 17.1 per cent; South 
Carolina, from 25.7 per cent to 18.1 per cent; and North Carolina, from 18.5 
per cent to 13.1 percent. At this rate, even without the proposed help of the 
federal government, the South should be practically free from illiteracy in 
thirty years. 

In the meantime, the states that have a large foreign-born population are 
faced with even greater problems than the South. Detailed illiteracy figures 
are not yet available for the great immigrant states like New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts. The New York school authorities last year had 
copied from the census list the names of adults reported as illiterate, and have 
used this list as the beginning for a systematic drive in illiteracy. Figures for 
New Jersey, just made public, show that this state, despite its admirable 
educational system, has 127,661 illiterates, practically all of them being foreign- 
born whites. Among the foreign-born, Pennsylvania recently reported 48,000 
persons over sixteen years of age who were illiterate. Connecticut, another 
state with heavy immigrant population, is the only state so far reported where 
no progress has been made in the past ten years in reducing illiteracy. The 
1920 figures give 6.2 per cent of illiteracy for Connecticut, as compared with 
an even 6 per cent in 1910. 

One of the striking revelations of the war was the large amount of native 
white illiteracy, and the 1920 figures tell very much the same story. While 
in states like Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and South Carolina, the problem 
is still mainly one of the negro, in Kentucky and Tennessee the native white 
illiterates actually outnumber the colored. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart and the Kentucky Illiteracy Commission, the 1920 
census shows that of 155,014 illiterates in Kentucky 110,902 are native whites, 
and in Tennessee there are 101,317 native whites who are illiterate, as compared 
with 79,532 negroes. 

The 1910 census gave the United States an illiteracy record of 7.7 per cent. 
Indications are that the 1920 figure, unless the immigrant states of the East 
show up too badly, will run around 53 or 6 per cent—still considerably above 
the illiteracy figure for England, France, Germany, and some of the smaller 
nations of Europe. 

This census illiteracy percentage tends to be optimistic, furthermore, rather 
than the opposite. The census taker is usually dependent upon his own judg- 
ment or the offhand reply of someone who may or may not know whether an 
individual in the household is illiterate or not. Many are reported as able to 
read and write who are illiterate to all practical intents and purposes. Hence 
the very much higher army returns, where 25 per cent or even more of the 
drafted men in the camps were adjudged illiterate in the sense of not being able 
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to write a letter home or read a newspaper. And the 1920 census, it should be 
remembered, records as I|:terate all those who can write in any language—not 
necessarily English. 

For the most part illiteracy in the rural districts continues to be much worse 
than in the centers of population. In Alabama rural illiteracy is 20.4 per cent 
and illiteracy in the towns and cities only 6.5 per cent. Georgia has a rural 
illiteracy of 17.5 per cent and a city illiteracy of 9.5 per cent. The rate of 
illiteracy in the rural districts of South Carolina is double the rate in the urban 
communities of the state. 

The best record of all, whether in the rural districts or in the cities, is made 
by the states of the Middle West. Nebraska leads, among the twenty-eight 
states so far reported, with an illi eracy percentage of only 1.4. Idaho has 1.5 
per cent illiteracy, Kansas 1.6, Wyoming and North Dakota 2.1, Indiana 2.2, 
and Montana 2.3. The only eastern states so far reported that even approxi- 
mate these percentages are Vermont with 3 per cent illiteracy and Maine with 
3.3 per cent. Maine is one of three states that have less illiteracy in the rural 
districts than in the cities. 


SCHOOLS AND POLITICS 


Superintendent Condon of Cincinnati encountered during a 
recent campaign for the election of members of the school board 
a situation which has frequently arisen in more subtle forms in the 
history of city politics. The incident in this case centered about 
a statement made by Superintendent Condon to the teachers as- 
sembled in teachers’ meeting. 

The statement in question was as follows: 

Let us vote ourselves and ask others to vote, without reference to politics, 
for the four school-board candidates named by the citizens’ committee. When 
the issue is so clear cut, there should be no question as to our position. We 
should keep the schools out of partisan politics. One of the citizens’ candidates 
is a woman, and I do not hesitate to say there should be a woman on the school 
board. Our citizens w uld make a great mistake if they failed to re-elect 
Messrs. Ach and Withow this fall. These two men accepted the nomination 
only under pressure, after the citizens’ committee and representativ s of four 
daily newspapers insisted they had no right to consult their own feelings in the 
matter. Mr. Ach has said that he would not turn over his hand to assure his 
re-election. It is our business to see that men and women of the right kind 
are found on the Board of Education. 


At the next board meeting a resolution of censure was moved 
by one of the members in the following form: 


WueErEAS, In this morning’s Enquircr Superintendent of Schools R. J. 
Condon is reported as having addressed a meeting at Hughes High School 
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yesterday at which he urged the teachers present to vote for the president and 
vice-president of this board and for two other candidates at the approaching 
election, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this board that it is improper for it or for 
any representative or employee of it to use his position or influence with any 
teacher or subordinate answerable to him or with any other voter to campaign 
for or to bring about the re-election of any present member of this board or of 
any other candidate for membership thereon; 

Resolved, further, That the superintendent and business manager be in- 
structed to notify all department heads, teachers, and employees of this board 
to that effect, and that none of them will be criticized or penalized in any way 
on account of exercising his or her electoral privilege at the next and at all 
future elections in such manner as he or she may determine. 

This resolution was defeated. The mover introduced it a 
second time, whereupon Superintendent Condon issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

In order that the records of the board may show in future years my position 
in this matter, in connection with the resolution which has been presented, 
I desire to submit the following statement with the request that it be incorpo- 
rated into the minutes of the board: 

As stated on Saturday, in reply to a suggestion from the mover of the 
resolution that my remarks to the teachers might have been made inadver- 
tently, I want to repeat that they were not inadvertent, but were made after 
deliberate consideration and as the result of a pronounced conviction that it 
was my duty to exp ess clearly to the teachers my views on the issues involved 
in the forthcoming election and to advocate the election of the candidates who 
represented the non-partisan control of education, for, to my mind, there is no 
greater issue involved in the administration of education than this: Keep the 
schools out of politics; keep politics out of the schools. Upon such an issue 
I believe it to be the duty of the superintendent and teachers to speak out in 
no uncertain words. Ohio has said that the welfare of the state demands that 
the administration of the schools should not become entangled in party politics. 
The legislature has enacted into the law of the commonwealth the provision 
that candidates for the Board of Education shall be nominated upon citizens’ 
petitions without reference to party affiliation, and that they shall be elected upon 
separate, non-partisan ballots. It is only due to an accident, through a failure 
specifically to repeal a clause in an older law, that it is possible to nominate 
candidates for the Board of Education at a party primary. Such a procedure 
is clearly opposed to the spirit and intent of the law as passed in 1913 which 
was intended, as far as the law of the state could bring it to pass, to keep the 
schools free from the control of party politics. 

The political parties of this city have recognized the spirit and intent of 
this law and have refused to name candidates for the Board of Education. 
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In June, the executive committee of the dominant party, upon recommendation 
of a special committee appointed to consider the subject, voted not to indorse any 
candidates for the Board of Education, but to keep their hands off the adminis- 
tration of the schools, leaving the citizens as a whole entirely free to decide 
that matter without reference to party affiliations. In spite of this action of 
the executive committee, there was presented and nominated at the August 
primary a list of candidates who have every appearance of being party nomina- 
tions; and who for that very reason raise an issue which should be squarely 
met, for the schools belong to all the people, and should forever be kept free 
from any partisan or sectarian control. 

With such an issue so clearly raised, I deemed it my civic duty, for the 
welfare of the children and the city, to acquaint the teachers with my views 
on the subject and to advise them openly and above board to do all they could 
to keep the schools out of partisan politics by voting for the candidates who 
represented the non-partisan issue, and who had been nominated in accordance 
with the clear intent of the law. I also expressed a conviction that the welfare 
of the schools would be advanced by having women as well as men on the Board 
of Education; that just as there were both men and women teaching in the 
schools, so I believed it important that there should be both men and women 
represented upon the Board of Education. In the past I have said: ‘‘It is our 
I now say: “It is our business both to 


business as teachers to teach school 
teach school and as citizens clearly to express our convictions upon important 
civic questions, and to do all we can to advance the civic welfare of the com- 
munity, but not in a partisan spirit.”” We surrender none of our rights as 
citizens when we become teachers in the public schools, but rather we assume 
new obligations and responsibilities to serve the entire community to the best 
of our ability in the largest possible way as public officials in a free republic. 

With the sentiment expressed in the closing paragraph of the resolution 
I am in entire accord. But the teachers of this city do not need to be told that 
they are free to exercise their right of suffrage as free citizens, to think and act 
according to their own judgment and conscience, without incurring any penalty 
from those who are holding positions of administrative control. The schools 
are free; and the teachers are free; and they must be kept free from the influence 
of every interest except the public interest. 

I fully recognize the right of the Board of Education to instruct its officials, 
teachers, and employees, and so thoroughly believe in administrative responsi- 
bility and orderly procedure thereunder that if these resolutions pass I shall abide 
by the action of the board, and, so far as Iam able, shall see that the instructions 
are carried into effect. But if they do not pass and I sincerely hope they may 
not, I want to say that I shall consider it my civic and educational duty to do 
what I can to bring home to the teachers and the people a realizing sense of the 
importance of the civic and educational issues involved in this election to the end 
that the vote in favor of the non-partisan control of the schools may be so 
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emphatic that it will serve notice that the schools of this city are to be kept 
free from the entanglements of party politics. 

The incident has much more than local significance. There 
can be no doubt that school people everywhere will agree with 
Superintendent Condon’s position and will be glad that he had the 
courage to say what he did and the clearness of vision to formulate 
his position as ably as he did. 


EDUCATION REGARDING HIGHWAYS 


The rapid growth of automobile transportation has created a 
wholly new problem for this country, the problem of the upkeep 
and safe use of highways. In view of the need for wider intelligence 
on these matters, a national committee, known as the Committee 
on Highway and Highway Transport Education, has been organized. 
This committee was the culmination of a conference on highway 
engineering and highway transport education, held in Washington, 
May 14-15, 1920, under the direction of Dr. Claxton, then Com- 
missioner of Education. The work of the committee is to develop 
scientific data upon which to base courses in highway transport as 
well as to encourage the strengthening of courses in highway 
engineering, to encourage the vocational training of nonprofessional 
workers in road building and of auto mechanics, and to teach 
safety, regard for traffic regulations, and so forth. 

The activities of the committee to date may be described as 
threefold. First, through a series of regional conferences it has 
been promoting the idea of the need for men trained in highway 
and highway transport engineering, and it has been seeking methods 
of supplying the need. 

A second type of activity of the committee has to do with 
research and training in the field indicated. It is attempting to 
hasten the co-ordination of research in highway engineering through 
the agencies of the National Research Council. 

A third type of activity is the conducting of contests in essay- 
writing on subjects pertinent to the movement. These contests 
are of two groups, the first of which has to do with roads and 
highway transportation. The first essay contest along this line 
was carried out two years ago through the interest and generosity 
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of Mr. H. S. Firestone. The Bureau of Education judged the 
essays, but it did not conduct the contest. The prize, a university 
scholarship, was won by a junior in high school, Miss Katherine 
Butterfield, of Idaho. 

In the meantime, Mr. Firestone became a member of the 
Committee on Highway and Highway Transport Education, and 
he agreed to finance another contest similar to the one of the year 
previous, but under the direction of the committee. The subject 
of the essays was ‘‘Good Roads and Highway Transport.”’ The 
winner is a high-school girl from West Virginia, Miss Garland 
Johnson. 

The second group of contests conducted by the committee has 
to do with safety. The statement was recently made that in the 
nineteen months we were at war with Germany ‘91,000 persons, 
25,000 of them being school children, were killed, chiefly by motor 
vehicles, on the public streets and roads of the United States.” 
In view of this situation it was thought by the committee that 
efforts should be made to reach the children through the public 
schools. Accordingly, two essay contests on safety were organized, 
the prizes being donated by the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. One of these is open to all grammar-school pupils 
fourteen years old or younger. The essays are to be on the subject, 
“How I Can Make the Highways More Safe,” and they are to be 
about five hundred words long. National and state prizes are to be 
awarded for the best essays, the highest prize being a gold watch 
and a trip to Washington. 

The other essay contest on safety is for grammar-school teachers, 
and its purpose is to make the teaching of safety more successful. 
Prizes in this are to be awarded “‘for the best classroom lessons for 
the grammar-school grades, teaching children safe behavior on the 
highways.” The first prize is $500 and a trip to Washington. 

Due to the large educational import of the movement, the 
Bureau of Education has been actively interested in the program 
from the beginning. As stated above, the first national conference 
was called by Commissioner Claxton, who became ex-officio chair- 
man of the Committee on Highway and Highway Transport 
Education. The present Commissioner of Education has shown 
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his interest by accepting the chairmanship of the committee. The 
acting director of the Committee is Dr. W. C. John, Specialist in 
Technical Education of the Bureau of Education. From him the 
rules of the contest and suggestions as to sources of material may 


be secured. Lioyp E. BLaucH 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION IN SMALLER CITIES 


The Bureau of Education supplies the following information 
about school organization in the smaller American cities: 


The following summary of the practice in the smaller cities regarding some 
phases of school administration has been made from about 520 replies to a 
questionnaire sent to 1,047 city school systems in cities between 5,000 and 
30,000 population. If replies had been received from every city of this size 
and tabulated, the probability is that the relation between the facts would be 
practically the same. 

The superintendent of schools —In 262, or 51.3 per cent, of 510 cities 
reporting, the superintendent of schools is elected for a term of only one year; 
in 28 for two years; in 81 for three years; in 88 for four years; in 18 for five 
years; in 2 for six years, and in 31 on tenure. 

Four hundred and eighty-three, or 93.6 per cent, of 516 superintendents 
reporting nominate teachers—228 to a teachers’ committee and 255 directly 
to the school board. Four hundred and eighty-five, or 93.0 per cent recommend 
textbooks. 

Four hundred and forty-six superintendents are provided with clerical 
assistance. All but two of those not having such assistance report that it is 
needed. 

In 474 of 518 cities reporting, all other employees except the secretary of 
the school board are subordinate to the superintendent. In the cities where 
the superintendent or the superintendent’s clerk does not act as school-board 
clerk, the clerk of the board is independent of the superintendent. In 20 of 
the 44 cities the janitors are not subordinate to the superintendent but are 
responsible to a committee of the school board. In the 24 other cities the 
high-school principal is independent of the superintendent. 

Teachers.—In 320, or 61.7 per cent, of 518 cities reporting, the standard 
educational qualifications required for elementary teachers are four years of 
high school and in addition two years of normal-school work. In 444, or 
85.7 per cent, the standard for high-school teachers is college graduation. 
Three hundred and three of these require some professional preparation. 
In 518 cities 975 teachers, or not quite two to a city, were not re-elected at the 
close of the school term last year. In 121 of these cities teachers are elected 
for a probationary period of from one to three years. In 109 of these the 
teachers are placed on permanent tenure after serving the probationary term 
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satisfactorily. Teachers are elected annually in all others of the 518 cities 
reporting and in these during the probationary period. Three hundred and 
eighty-two, or 73.7 per cent, of the 518 cities reporting, grant teachers sick 
leave for from two or three days to thirty or more. Two hundred and eighty- 
seven of these grant the sick leave on full pay. 

Promotion of pupils—In only 245, or 47.4 per cent, of 516 cities reporting, 
are pupils promoted semiannually. Twenty-four superintendents report that 
they do not promote high-school pupils by subject. 

Junior high schools —One hundred and ninety-nine of 520 cities reporting 
have junior high schools. Only 65 of these comprise grades seven, eight, and 
nine. Most of the others comprise grades seven and eight. 

In 73 cities the junior high school has a building of its own; in 66 it is 
housed with the senior high school; and in 60 with the elementary school. 

The school board.—In 417, or 80.8 per cent, of 516 cities reporting, the 
school board is elected by the people; in 99, or 19.2 per cent, it is appointed. 
Of the 99 appointive boards, 32 are appointed by the mayor and 67 by the 
council or commission. 

Of the 417 elective boards 388, or 93 per cent, are elected at large and only 
29, or 7 per cent, by wards. 

Only 67 of these cities have school boards of more than 7 members. Sixty- 
one have boards of 3; 4 of 4; 129 of 5; 96 of 6; and 151 of 7 members. 

Twenty-five cities elect or appoint school-board members for a term of 2 
years, 293 for 3 years, 77 for 4 years, 36 for 5 years, 82 for 6 years, and 3 for 7 
years. One hundred and seventy-eight of the 417 elective boards are elected 
at a special school election. 

In 222, or 43 per cent, of the 516 cities reporting, the school budget is 
referred to some other body for approval; in 126 to the mayor or city council, 
in 30 to a board of estimate, in 51 to county officials, and in 15 to the people. 

In 72 of the 222 cities the estimates were reduced last year by small amounts 
in some cities and by rather large amounts in others. In 47 cities the reductions 
were made by the mayor or council, in 11 by the board of estimate, in 14 by 
the county officials. No reductions were made in the cities referring the school 
budget to the people. 

Of 517 cities reporting on the number of standing committees of the school 
board, 145 report that they have no such committees, 10 report 1; 24, 2; 65, 3; 
64, 4; 86,5; 69,6; 29,7. The others report from 8 to 14. 

In 256, or 49.6 per cent, of the cities reporting, the secretary or clerk of the 
school board is a member of the board; in 105, or 20.4 per cent, the superin- 
tendent of schools acts as secretary; in 44, or 8.6 per cent, the superintendent’s 
clerk acts; and in 111, or 21.4 per cent, some other person. 


OVERCOMING MALNUTRITION IN LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


The schools of LaCrosse, with the aid of certain civic organiza- 
tions, have carried on a vigorous campaign of health work during 
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the past year. Passing over with a mere mention the activities of 
the Red Cross dental clinic, the children’s clinic, and other branches 
of the movement, a special account may be given of the efforts 
made to correct malnutrition. 

A very complete study of malnutrition was made by a committee 
of teachers and members of the Community Council. The latter 
organization undertook the weighing of all children in the three 
lowest grades and in the fourth grade where the teachers requested 
it, a problem which they had previously planned and provided for 
by installing standard scales in each of the school buildings. 

A complete record of each child was left with his teacher, and 
the committee recommended that all underweight children be 
provided with a glass of milk in the forenoon. It was felt that in 
some cases the children should not be asked to pay for the milk, 
while in others the parents would be entirely able to do so. The 
problem, therefore, was to discover a means of purchasing the milk 
and maintaining the service in case the receipts did not cover the 
expenditures. The Twentieth Century Club was appealed to, and 
that organization provided a nucleus to the extent of $21 with which 
to start the work. Arrangements were made with local milk dealers 
to deliver milk in bottles to the schoolhouses, and at first only 
those children who were under weight were given milk. But gradu- 
ally the service was extended to others whose parents wished them 
to have it during the forenoon and, although the plan was under- 
taken rather late in the year, a total of 8,435 half-pint bottles of 
milk were given to children during the period from May 2 to June 7. 
In the great majority of cases, the children paid the cost price 
for the milk consumed. The money was deposited by the prin- 
cipals, and checks were issued against the account for new purchases 
by the chairman of the committee. At the request of the principals 
the serving of milk in the forenoon was continued during the 
summer session and, of course, the scheme of last spring is in 
operation this fall. 

In connection with this work, an experiment conducted by a 
first-grade teacher is worthy of consideration. Last year, the 
Community Council members weighed and measured the children 
in her room. The teacher picked out underweight cases and what 
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appeared to be malnutrition cases, and on her own account provided 
milk for these children during the months of November, December, 
January, and February. The following table shows the results of 
her work: 














WEIGHT . 
_|__ Norma 
Cup oe Weicer FOR 
November December January February , 
incase se sien 47 47% 48 484 13 ee 
Te 59 62% 67 70 II 64.0 
RG Sc ches he 55 58 552 57 2 59.5 
Scceen sche, 44 45% 46 463 2 45.5 
Soe 47 51 402 5°2 32 51.5 
6.......... 54 54% 55 552 13 48.5 
Fobmak ex ein 523 53 53 533 I 51.0 
Bik wees cee 49 493 51 513 23 55-5 
Oisase eae 35% 37 38 383 23 41.0 
EOi sess seas 56 58 59 60 4 61.5 
Eicc, ciccuuwe 373 303 303 40 23 41.0 
Re asvoeoent 46 464 473 48 2 49.5 
De ace exes 373 38 383 39 13 40.0 
BRAS cixwchi'n 383 41 413 2 3% 41.0 
a eee 573 603 633 65 73 64.0 
Dicubescnee 43 433 44 45 2 46.0 























It will be noticed that the smallest increase in weight made by 
any child is one pound, while the greatest is eleven pounds, made 
by child No. 2. Child No. 15 made rapid progress also, having 
increased in weight seven and one-half pounds. The last column 
in the table gives the normal weight for age. All but two of the 
children in the group weighed below the average in November, and 
at the end of the four months, six of the sixteen, or approximately 
38 per cent, had reached or passed normal weight, while all of the 
others have made progress. It is of interest to note that there was 
corresponding improvement in the school work of these children, 
that they attacked their problems with more vigor, and that the 
element of drudgery gave way to hearty laughter and healthy 
countenances. Healthy school children bespeak a progressive and 


prosperous community. 
B. E. McCormick 


























News Stems from the School of Eduration of 
the University of Chiragu 





THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT IN STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Probably no part of state school administrative machinery has 
recently been the object of more efforts at reorganization than the 
unit intermediate between the local school district and the state 
department of education, the unit which in most states is the 
county school organization. T. D. Brooks, Ph.D., Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas, has made, as one of the studies in the New 
York rural school survey, an effort to discover the nature and 
recent evolution of this unit of school control as regards its com- 
position, functions, and relation to the state department of educa- 
tion. The sources drawn on were the school laws of the several 
states and replies to inquiries addressed to state departments. 
Dr. Brooks has also made, paralleling this, a more intensive study 
of the situation in New York, which supplements and illustrates 
the general study most advantageously. 

Dr. Brooks discusses, as representative types of intermediate 
organization, the New England plan of supervisory unions, the 
“county unit” plan, county boards of limited function, and the 
county officer plan. He concludes that the characteristic develop- 
ment in the twentieth century in the administrative machinery on 
this level is in increased emphasis on co-operative functions, such 
as the maintenance of high schools, the prescription of courses of 
study, and the provision of expert supervision and management, 
as opposed to purely intermediary functions. To provide for this 
larger program, there is generally included in the organization a 
lay board, usually vested with discretionary powers, along with a 
professional officer. This alliance seems to produce a differentiation 
in the functions of the lay and professional elements by which 
those of the latter are more definitely professionalized. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE DRAWINGS OF 
KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 


It has been commonly assumed that guidance in representative 
drawing secures a superior drawing product. To determine 
quantitatively the validity of this assumption was the purpose of 
a recent investigation by Louis H. Sandhusen, A.M., 1920, 295 E. 
Fourth St., Brooklyn, New York. The study was made with two 
kindergarten groups. The advantages of kindergarten children for 
the purposes of this experiment were twofold: (1) at this age a 
minimum of antecedent guidance may be presupposed; and (2) 
development in graphic representation is very marked at this 
period. 

Three scenes from the story of the Three Bears were selected 
for illustration by the children. These were drawn first without 
any controlled guidance under the following conditions: (1) after 
the teacher had told the story; (2) after the children had modeled 
the bears and the furniture in clay; (3) after class criticism of the 
drawings; and (4) after the story had been retold. Following 
these ‘‘free’’ drawings controlled guidance was introduced and 
drawings were made under the following conditions: (1) after a 
tracing of the hectograph forms of bears, Goldilocks, and the 
furniture; (2) after cutting and mounting hectograph forms; and 
(3) after seeing the instructor draw each scene upon the board. 
Finally the three scenes were drawn again as “‘free’’ drawings. 

The results of the experiment pointed to the following con- 
clusions: (1) controlled guidance improved very materially the 
drawing product; (2) the greatest improvement was secured in the 
representation of easily constructed objects, such as bowls, tables, 
and chairs, and the least improvement was secured in the represen- 
tation of animal and human forms; and (3) the most marked 
improvement was noted after the instructor had drawn the scenes 
for the children. Whether the improvement was the result of 
this type of guidance alone or the cumulative effect of all types of 
guidance cannot be stated. The final ‘‘free’’ drawings indicated a 
tendency of the children to revert to their first unguided modes of 
graphic representation. 
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III. BEGINNING BOOK READING 
[Continued] 


B. PRINCIPLES 


1. Secure continuous, coherent, rapid, meaningful reading.—The 
largest factor in determining the nature of the first lessons in 
book reading which were described in the preceding article is 
probably the desire to continue the formation of correct reading 
attitudes and habits by facilitating continuous, coherent, rapid, 
meaningful reading by the pupils. This purpose predominated 
throughout the pre-primer reading and is easily realized in the 
early book lessons as a result of the skill acquired in the pre-primer 
reading. To the observer who is unfamiliar with progressive methods 
in teaching reading, it is a revelation to see first-grade children dur- 
ing their first three or four days with book reading rapidly complete 
some twenty pages of storied material with interest, comprehension, 
fluency, and dispatch. 

2. Complexities of first book reading simplified by first reading 
same story on the chart.—Reading in a book for the first time 
requires many complex mental and muscular activities of the pupil. 
These include not only mental attention to the forms of the words, 
phrases, and sentences, but also difficulties in holding the book and 
especially in moving the eyes from word to word and from the 
end of one line to the beginning of the next. If the pupil has had 
no preliminary reading practice, it is futile to expect coherent, 
continuous, smooth reading under such complicated, trying condi- 
tions. On the other hand, if he has acquired some general facility 

* This is the third of a series of articles on this topic. The first two described the 


methods used in pre-primer chart and blackboard reading and sample lessons illustrat- 
ing the beginning of book reading. 


2 Sample lessons taught by Marjorie Hardy and Laura Lucas. 
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in reading larger printed forms and particularly has read upon a 
chart the same story that he undertakes to read in the book, the 
mental difficulties of coherent reading of this first story are almost 
entirely removed, leaving only the muscular adjustments of hand 
and eye to give difficulty. 

3. Continuous, thrilling, storied material encourages page-after- 
page reading.—In order to encourage continuous coherent reading, 
the content of the first book lessons must be of a connected, con- 
tinuous character. Hence, in the best recent primers we find real 
stories at the very beginning, each of which may extend over 
several pages. Each story has a definite plot which tends to carry 
the little reader along to the end. Great skill has been exhibited 
by a number of writers and publishers since about 1910 in composing 
and publishing such material. The stories are usually classics of 
childhood, such as ‘‘The Three Billy Goats Gruff,” “Little Red 
Riding Hood,” ‘‘ Goldilocks,” “‘The Little Red Hen,” and ‘‘The 
Ginger Bread Boy,” which have proved fascinating to children for 
generations. It is an interesting historical fact that while such 
stories had been contained in reading books for the later grades 
for many years, it was not until recently that they were introduced 
into the primers for the first lessons. This introduction came as 
the result of the acceptance of the general point of view in teaching 
reading which has been emphasized in these articles, namely, 
developing attitudes and habits of securing meaningful, interesting 
experiences from the very beginning of reading. 

4. Repetitional phrases of certain child classics especially facilitate 
continuous, easy reading.—Since the classic plots of children’s 
stories were already at hand, the skill of the primer writers consisted 
chiefly in phrasing the narrative so as to facilitate easy reading. 
Stories constructed on the general plan of “‘The House that Jack 
Built” were frequently chosen in order to secure repetition of words 
and phrases. Such a story usually has some unsolved problem that 
holds interest to the end and involves one of the characters meeting 
the others in turn in such a manner as to call for frequent repeti- 
tion of the whole story up to date. Thus there is a gradual addi- 
tion of new material or difficulties with frequent repetition of older 
phrases. This gives a happy balance between easy repetition and a 
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few new words, and enables the children early to read with consider- 
able fluency, provided the teacher is skilled in introducing the 
story so as to anticipate the vocabulary difficulties. 

5. Preparation for reading the story includes dramatic telling, new 
words on cards, telling from pictures.—In preparing for the reading 
of the second story, Miss Hardy introduced it by first telling it 
dramatically herself and then retelling it with display of new words 
upon cards at appropriate places. These words were then restudied 
in connection with parts of the oral story. Finally, after the books 
were in hand, the children, before reading the story, told it as they 
found it represented in the pictures. This practice attaches 
especial importance and significance to the pictures in the making 
of a primer. As a consequence, high-grade artists are employed 
to draw them. The results are pictures full of story and action 
which the pupils delight in beholding. 

6. Rapidly read many stories in many books.—When the story 
is finally read, it is completed rapidly and the next story soon 
begun. This eliminates the old-fashioned practice of reading the 
same stories in a single primer over and over. Instead, after one 
primer is quickly finished, another is begun, with the result that 
from ten to twenty books, including first readers, may be completed 
in one year. Since nearly all these books possess the same type 
of stories about animals and common things, the vocabulary 
demands may be quite small, but the actual practice in fundamental 
reading habits very large. In order to make these fundamental 
reading habits the chief factor in the reading period, most of the 
repetitional, gameful drill with word cards is placed in a separate 
period. This separate drill activity, through automatizing the 
recognition of sight words, greatly aids the activity of the reading 
period. By being separated, however, it is kept from detracting 
from the interpretative reading attitudes and the mental and 
muscular practice in continuous reading which predominate in 
the reading period. 

7. Muscular adjustments of eyes in finding and following the 
line aided by marker.—The muscular practice referred to consists 
largely of practice in moving the eyes step by step along each line 
and then swinging them back to the beginning of the next line. 
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Little children have special difficulties in making such fine motor 
adjustments. Even an adult reader has difficulty in some cases 
in finding with his eyes the beginning of the next line, for example, 
in case he is reading a very wide page containing very long lines. 
An adult may even have difficulty in keeping his eyes on a single, 
line in cases like reading a wide statistical table. In such cases an 
adult is very likely to use a ruler’or a piece of paper to mark the 
line and guide his eyes. The same device was used by Miss Hardy’s 
children in the form of a strip of manila paper. This not only aids 
each child’s eyes in finding and following the line, but also aids 
the teacher in holding the attention of all the pupils upon the 
same line as she says, “‘ Now move your markers to the third line,” 
etc. It thus contributes to securing the continuous, coherent, 
rapid reading which we have emphasized. 

Summary of rules for beginning book reading.—The discussion 
of the teaching of the first lessons in book reading may be 
summarized in the seven following rules: 

1. Secure continuous, coherent, rapid, meaningful reading. 

2. Introduce the first story by preliminary reading of it on a 
chart in order to simplify the complexities of the first book reading. 

3. Use continuous, thrilling storied material to encourage page- 
after-page reading. 

4. Choose child classics with repetitional phrases to facilitate 
continuous, easy reading. 

5. Prepare for fluent reading of the first few stories by telling 
each story before reading it, showing new words on cards, and 
having the pupils retell the story from the pictures. 

6. Read rapidly many stories in many books. 

7. Have each pupil use a line marker to aid the eyes and to 
secure attention of all pupils to the same line. 

In this series of articles we have emphasized the teaching of 
reading as vitally related to children’s experiences in the first 
grade with games, constructive activities, nursery rhymes, and 
thrilling adventures found in the classic stories of childhood. All 
the technique employed in the teaching has tended to establish 
in the pupils the fundamental reading attitude and habits of trying 
to get meaningful, interesting experiences from printed material. 
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At the same time, the child has been acquiring certain mechanical 
habits of moving his eyes and a vocabulary of sight words which 
he can use as tools in reading many stories containing his familiar 
vocabulary. It is highly desirable, however, to extend the pupil’s 
skill so that he can read material in which unfamiliar printed 
forms occur; in other words, to make him an independent reader 
of all types of material adapted to his age. For this reason, after 
the fundamental correct reading attitudes and habits had been well 
started, we found Miss Hardy introducing the third phase of first- 
grade reading, to which we shall now turn our attention. 


IV. INDEPENDENT RECOGNITION OF NEW WORDS 
PHONETIC ANALYSIS 
A. SAMPLE LESSONS 

Third phase of beginning reading—The descriptions of the 
reading in Miss Hardy’s room carried us through the first two 
principal phases: (1) Incidental reading and the reading of rhymes 
and stories from charts. (2) Beginning to read in the primer. At 
the beginning of the sixth week, the third phase of reading was 
introduced, namely, phonetic training to enable the children to 
analyze and name new words instead of having to be taught each 
word “‘by sight.”’ We shall describe Miss Hardy’s introduction 
to the phonetic sounds and to the phonetic analysis of words and 
then take up a scientific study of the necessity and value of such 
training. 

Some children early interested in rhyming words and in similar 
beginnings.—Occasionally, before the beginning of the sixth week, 
some of the children gave evidence of their natural interest in 
words that sound alike by voluntary remarks about words that 
rhymed in the jingles they were studying, such as “Jill” and “hill.” 
Some of them had even noticed the similar beginnings of words as 
Miss Hardy wrote them on the board. For example, the word 
“Save” had become very familiar as a note to the janitor. One 
day when the teacher wrote “Sam,” a pupil said “ You begin that 
word just like ‘Save.’ On another occasion a pupil suggested 
that “‘man” and “‘met”’ looked something alike. 

First phonetic lesson. Learning the sound of ‘‘m”’ as initial sound 
of four familiar words.—The first sound which the children learned 
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was that of the consonant m. It was taught during a portion of 
a word-study period. For the lesson Miss Hardy selected four 
words beginning with m, which the children had used in their 
reading and which they knew well by sight, namely, met, man, 
make, and made. After some preliminaries, the major steps in the 
teaching were the following: 

1. Miss Hardy asked the children to listen carefully as she 
pronounced the four words and then to tell her what part sounded 
the same. ‘They readily said, “‘The first part.” 

2. She then said, “‘Watch my lips as I say each word so that 
you can hear that first sound.” 

3. Then she brought out a small chart on which the words 
were printed. These were pronounced and the first sound con- 
nected with the sight of the first letter. 

4. She wrote the words on the blackboard and the children 
noted how they all began the same. 

5. The children were then asked to think of other words which 
began with the same sound. One said, “Money.” Another said, 
“Margery.” One child who was not getting the point said, 
“Little.” 

6. The teacher said, “‘I am thinking of something the cow 
gives which begins with this sound.” The children said, “‘ Milk.” 
Again, “I am thinking of a kind of pie we have at Thanksgiving.” 
“Mince,” they said. Similar questions with easy obvious answers 
were given until most of the children had the sound well in mind 
and connected with the beginnings of certain familiar words. 

Second phonetic lesson. Learning the sound of ‘‘s.’’ Details of 
technique.—Two days later during a word-study period the second 
sound was taught, namely, that of the consonant s. About seven 
minutes were consumed in the following activities: 

1. “The other day we discovered many words that begin with 
the same sound,” said Miss Hardy. The children immediately 
began to hum the sound of m and volunteered, “‘met, man,”’ etc., 
as she held up the old chart. 

2. “This morning we are going to have some more words which 
you know and see with what sound they begin. Look at my lips 
and listen,” she said, as she pronounced, seed, so, said, some—all 
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familiar words from the reading lessons. The children immediately 
volunteered the hissing s sound. One child said, ‘‘That’s the 
snake’s sound.” ‘How do you know?” asked Miss Hardy. 
““My mother told me.” 

3. A chart with the words printed on it was then studied, the 
teacher pointing at the beginning of each word as it was 
pronounced. 

4. In response to the teacher’s request, “‘I want you to tell me 
a word that begins with this sound,” the children gave “sore” 
and ‘‘say.” The teacher added “Sunday” and said, “I am think- 
ing of a boy’s name that begins with this sound.” “John,” 
said one child. “No, Sam is the word.” “That’s my uncle’s 
name,” volunteered one of the youngsters who were nearly all 
ready now with additional words such as “saw” and “salmon.” 

5. “Are you ready to see me write one of these words?” 
queried Miss Hardy. “I am going to write this first word,” 
pointing at “‘seed.” .... ‘“‘What does it say?” and so on till 
all were written. 

6. ‘‘Now watch me as I erase one of the words; then tell me 
which one it was.’”’ The game element in this activity held the 
children’s rapt attention. Finally all words were erased. 

7. The children were then taught to write the word ‘“‘seed” 
at the blackboard. 

8. Before dismissing the children the phonetic work of the period 
was then briefly recalled by Miss Hardy, with such remarks as 
“What sound does seed begin with? .... What was another 
word on that card? . . . . Let’s say them all through again. .... 
How many think you will know that sound when you see a word 
in your books that begins with it ?” 

Puzzled about teaching word families. Need experiments on how 
children learn phonetic analysis.—With similar detailed devices, 
Miss Hardy proceeded to teach the sounds of other consonants. 
She then reached a stage that puzzles first-grade teachers of 
phonetics, namely, teaching the sounds and combinations of the 
vowels. The puzzling issue is whether (1) to atta the vowel 
to the final consonant of a short word, for example, ‘‘c at,” 
thus giving the ‘‘at” family, or (2) to attach the vowel to the 
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initial consonant, thus, “‘ca ¢”, which is urged by some experts in 
phonetics who object to the ‘‘family” idea. Much argument has 
been printed concerning this issue, but I know of no precise experi- 
mental study of how children learn to pronounce which will give 
us a valid, scientific answer. There is much discussion in terms of 
the phonetic structure of words, but few experiments on how 
children learn. For this reason, Miss Hardy stated that she did 
not feel as confident of her technique at this stage as in some of the 
other stages. However, the following account gives a general 
idea of part of her procedure. 

Vowel sounds derived by cutting consonants from short words.— 
The following table of words illustrates the material used in the 
derivation of the short vowel sounds. 


cat met bit not cut 
bat get fit got but 
i rat let hit hot nut 


When the teacher wrote the first column of this material, the 
children easily recognized the words or quickly learned them. 
Having already learned the consonant sounds, they easily gave 
each when the teacher covered up the other parts of the word. 

When she erased the final ¢ and asked what was left, the children 
said, ‘‘ca, ba, ra.””’ Then, when she erased the initial consonants 
of these syllables and asked what was left, the pupils gave the 
short sound of a. Similar procedure with the other columns, plus 
many additional short words, enabled the children themselves to 
discover the short sounds of the vowels and to gain skill in pronoun- 
cing new short words containing them. They were told that these 
vowel sounds were called short. 

Long sounds learned; then rule determining long or short.— 
Later, the children were told that sometimes the vowels are not 
called short, but are called the opposite; whereupon they them- 
selves supplied the word ‘‘long.” From a study of words which 
they already knew, such as “‘late” and ‘“‘rode,” they became 
familiar with the long sounds and learned that generally when a 
short word ends in e the latter is silent and the other vowel is long. 

Many devices for concreteness, activity, interest, and drill.— 
The reader will readily understand that this later teaching was not 
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carried on in the rapid, abstract manner that this brief description 
of it may suggest, but extended over many days and at all stages 
was characterized by the concrete beginnings, the varied delightful 
activities of the pupils, and the gameful, repetitional drill devices 
which we found ever present in the earlier descriptions of Miss 
Hardy’s lessons. Owing to the great length of these articles we 
must refrain from giving further details concerning the phonetic 
instruction and present briefly the general principles of training 
in the independent recognition of new words which Miss Hardy’s 
lessons indicate. 


B. PRINCIPLES 


1. Without phonetic training pupils become inaccurate, dependent 
readers.—Complete proof of the necessity and value of phonetic train- 
ing in the recognition of new words must be postponed until the next 
article which will present the results of scientific studies of reading. 
We may anticipate, however, by stating that pupils who have not 
had training in independent word analysis prove to be, on the 
average, much more inaccurate in their reading than pupils who 
have had this training. Even from common observation one can 
readily appreciate the desirability of training pupils so that they 
can rapidly and accurately decipher the new words which they meet 
in their everyday reading in and out of school, instead of merely 
recognizing the words which they have already learned by sight. 

2. Teach in a separate period.—In order to protect the sight- 
reading period from interfering attitudes, the phonetic instruction 
and drill are best given in a separate period. Such skill as is 
acquired in these separate periods will be used, however, where 
needed in the regular reading period. This will be illustrated later 
in an account of a second-grade lesson. 

3. Derive the sounds by analyzing familiar words.—In Miss 
Hardy’s lessons it was shown how the word drill upon certain 
words from the reading lessons was naturally and easily directed 
into a study of the initial sounds of the words. Some of the children 
had already of their own accord shown an interest in these sounds. 
The study of the latter represents the final step in the analytical 
learning, from whole to parts, already described. Such learning 
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proceeds from the whole story to individual lines and phrases, then 
to drill on individual words, and finally to the sounds composing 
the words. 

4. Teach the easy sounds early.—This rule is illustrated by the 
consonants sand 6. The hissing sound of the s is easily separated 
from the words and pronounced by children, but the sound of b 
is more difficult even for an adult to learn to make. The ordinary 
result when an adult tries to pronounce 0 is really the sound of the 
phonogram bu. 

5. Teach the most useful sounds early.—This rule is illustrated 
by the short and long sounds of the vowels. One authority 
estimates that in the Jones spelling list 61 per cent of the phonetic 
syllables have short vowels, and ro per cent of the phonetic syllables 
have the vowels made long by final e. These frequencies justify 
us in early teaching the short sounds of the vowels, and quickly 
following with words in which the vowels are made long by final e. 

6. Teach habits of analyzing words that will help in all later 
reading.—In general, this rule means that pupils will be given 
much practice in straightforward attack upon unfamiliar or new 
words. One of the facts which will come out in the next article 
on the scientific investigations of reading is the existence of very 
halting, confused methods of attacking new words that characterize 
many poor readers. Only sufficient practice in using methods of 
phonetic analysis will give mastery of them and lead to a confident 
straightforward attack. 

7. Use a ready-made scientific system of teaching phonetics.— 
The few comments which we have made suggest that the effective 
mastery of phonetic tools and analysis cannot be left to the 
haphazard effort of inexperienced unskilled teachers. Just as in 
the teaching of handwriting and spelling, we need ready-made, 
scientifically constructed systems. In phonetic teaching these 
systems will be derived from a study of (1) the phonetics of the 
common English words and (2) the methods and devices by which 
children most readily acquire skill in phonetic analysis. There is 
available at least one system in which the first factor, namely, the 
phonetics of the language, has been given careful consideration. 
It also has applied such knowledge of how children learn phonetic 
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analysis as is available. However, many more detailed investiga- 
tions are needed of children’s experiences in learning particular 
sounds, phonetic combinations, and syllabification before ready- 
made systems for teaching phonetic analysis can be perfected. 

Conclusion of first-grade reading. Correct reading habits plus 
skill in word analysis.—This will conclude the discussion of first- 
grade reading as derived from the actual lessons observed in Miss 
Hardy’s room. These lessons and the interpretative discussion 
have given a notion of modern progressive methods of teaching 
reading to pupils in the first grade. The initial emphasis is placed 
on forming the correct reading attitude of trying to get meaningful 
interesting experiences from printed material. For this purpose 
action words, nursery rhymes, and continuous storied material were 
used to enable children early to take a delight in fluent reading. 
After the fundamental reading attitudes and habits had been 
correctly started, systematic training for the independent phonetic 
analysis of new words was started at the beginning of the sixth 
week. Throughout the first year both of these types of practice 
are emphasized, namely, (1) easy, fluent, delightful reading and 
(2) practice in phonetic analysis. In order to give the reader an 
idea of the results of such teaching, as well as the modifications that 
occur in the technique as the children gain more skill, a reading 
lesson observed in the autumn in a second-grade room, will be 
described briefly. 


Vv. A SECOND-GRADE LESSON ILLUSTRATING ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
TECHNIQUE 

Preparation. Discussion of monkeys and crocodiles.—The second- 
grade children assembled in their little chairs in the front of the 
room just as the first-graders had done. Miss Laura Lucas, their 
teacher, spent about two minutes in a preparatory discussion before 
turning to the story which they were to read. Among her ques- 
tions and remarks, which were interspersed with answers from the 
children, were the following: ‘‘How many of you, when you went 
to the zoo, saw the crocodiles ?”’ “How do they move, quickly or 
slowly?”’ ‘Do they climb trees like monkeys?” (Some of the 
children said they do.) ‘“‘What kind of country do they live in, 
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cold or hot?’ Where do monkeys live; in what kind of 
country?” “Ifa crocodile wanted to catch a monkey, how would 
he do it?” “I thought this morning you would like to read a 
story about how a crocodile tried to catch a monkey.” “The 
animals we are going to read about lived in a country called ‘India,’”’ 
said the teacher as she wrote the word “India” on the board. 
She then wrote “Mr. Crocodile” and ‘‘Mr. Monkey,” saying, 
“They called each other by these names.” 

Silent reading. Books presented to pupils —‘‘When I give you 
your books, turn to page 85, read silently, and tell me if there are 
any words you do not know.” 

Much whispered vocalization indicated stage of development.— 
The children followed these directions and read the story silently 
with perfect attention. There was much whispered vocalization, 
showing that most of the children were not reading to themselves 
any faster than they could pronounce the words. 

Assistance in phonetic analysis of new words given individually.— 
The children that needed assistance advanced individually to the 
teacher who was now seated in a low chair. As each child pointed 
out the words he did not know, Miss Lucas gave him help in such a 
low tone that the others were not distracted. As a rule she did 
not tell a child outright, but helped him use his phonetic ability. 
For example, she said, ‘‘You have two vowels here, Clarence; 
which one do you pronounce ?”’ 

Lack of phonetic training necessitated much help for one child.— 
Some of the children did not need any assistance. Most of them 
asked only once. One girl, however, requested help five times. 
After the lesson Miss Lucas told me that this child entered from 
another school where she had not had phonetic training; conse- 
quently, she could not decipher the new words. She was being 


given special training to correct her deficiency. 

Difficult words written on board in order of occurrence.—As the 
children asked for help on particular words, Miss Lucas made a 
memorandum of each on a card and then wrote them on the board 
in the order in which they occurred in the story, together with other 
words or phrases to which she desired to call their attention. The 
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list is as follows: greedy, catch, bank, fond of fruit, swam along, 
surface, started, stupid, angry, narrow, moved, crawled, hello, 
afraid. Those who had finished the silent reading were told to 
study the words on the board. 

Pupils related the story. Showed successful silent reading.— 
After all the pupils had finished reading the story silently, Miss 
Lucas said, ‘‘Put your finger in the place and close your books. 
Will someone tell us just how it happened that the crocodile wanted 
to catch the monkey ?”’ A pupil gave his answer. 

“What was his first plan to catch the monkey?” A boy 
described the plan. 

“Tell us about the second plan, Damon.” 

The pupils talked very freely and related the story so clearly 
that it was obvious they had thoroughly grasped it in their silent 
reading. 

Difficult words on board. Explained if pupils requested.—Miss 
Lucas then said, ‘‘Here are some of the words you asked for. If 
there is any word here that any child doesn’t know, hold up your 
hand.” She then explained certain of the words as the pupils 
requested. 

Pupils pronounce and weave new words into oral story.—Miss 
Lucas then reviewed all the words by telling the story briefly and 
pointing at each word as it worked into the story. Instead of 
pronouncing it herself, however, she had the pupils say it in unison. 
For example, the last word “afraid” was inserted by the children 
as she said, ‘‘Then the monkey was so... . that he didn’t go 
near the place any more.” 

Oral reading. Rapid, connected, fluent audience reading aided 
by teacher’s suggestions.—Since there were several visitors present, 
Miss Lucas then had the children read the story orally in a rapid 
continuous manner. She gave occasional suggestions such as the 
following: 

“T’ll ask Esther to start reading..... ” “Remember, now 
you are speaking to him, Esther.” ‘‘What did he answer, Frank ?” 
“Then, how did the crocodile find the monkey?” ‘What did 
the crocodile say, Robert?” ‘‘Not quite so fast, Emerson, so 
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we can hear every word.” “Now, Constance, these people are 
talking back and forth. Read just like you were talking, just 
like you would say it if you were the monkey.” 

Plan to represent characters of story and improve reading.—At 
the end of the reading there was a discussion arising out of the 
teacher’s suggestion that next time they read the story again with 
different children taking the parts of the characters in the story. 
Miss Lucas asked, ‘‘How might we make our reading better?” 
The pupils gave various answers such as ‘‘ Get our words together,” 
“Read like people talk,”’ and ‘‘ Know the place.” 

New problem of rate of oral and silent reading.—It is scarcely 
necessary to enter into a detailed statement of the principles of 
teaching reading illustrated by this second-grade lesson. There is 
the same careful balance of (1) rapid grasp of meanings and (2) 
skill in independent analysis of new words which prevailed in the 
later weeks of the first-grade reading. The pupils are now real 
readers; they can take up a story adapted to their stage of develop- 
ment and get from its silent perusal the meanings and delight which 
it is intended to convey. ‘There are, however, certain facts which 
need further discussion and interpretation. For example, though 
the children were reading silently in the ordinary sense of the term, 
most of them were vocalizing quite audibly, showing that they were 
not reading any faster than they could pronounce the words. The 
boy, Emerson, however, could recognize words and read so rapidly 
silently that when he came to read orally he enunciated so fast 
that the audience could not understand him easily. He had become 
such a skilled, rapid, silent reader, Miss Lucas said, that she pro- 
vided him with much supplementary reading to fill his time. 

Such instances raise important questions concerning the rates 
of oral and silent reading and the relations between oral and silent 
reading. These questions have been subjected to careful experi- 
mental study from which important conclusions have been derived 
concerning methods of teaching reading. In the next article these 
scientific studies will be discussed. 


[To be concluded] 
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THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN IOWA SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 
University of Iowa 


The data here reported are taken from A Survey of Iowa School 
Finance, 1920-21, by William F. Russell and E. E. Lindsay, which 
is a continuation of a study' published last year. More accurate 
methods of collecting data have been employed, however, and 
about ten times as many cities are included in the later survey. 

Mills levied locally for school purposes.—State and county aid to 
schools represents only a small portion of the costs of schools in 
Iowa. The great share of school support is borne by the local 
district. The mills levied in 1920-21 for school purposes are 
shown in Table I. 

TABLE I 


ScHoot Mitt Levies IN 608 IowA CITIES, 1920-21 





























Population ae of Maximum Q-3 Median Q-1 Minimum 
ARG GE SIO 5 sis. Swine se ciaietars 314 131.6 59.8 47.8 37.0 4.3 
BOO IOO 5 5 seis wie viSeree Genie ialete 162 162.0 80.7 65.7 62.3 41.6 
ee ge Ot | ere 53 172.5 78.4 75.0 65.1 42.4 
Pee 0 ee 51 194.0 97.2 82.0 71.9 19.8 
eas Sa 15 126.0 T1232 84.7 68.1 53-7 
NQVEE TOGO 5 55 visas steers 13 II5.0 103.2 75.0 65.1 53-8 





Conditions of taxation.—The mill levies cited in Table I would 
seem extraordinarily high to a citizen of a state where assessed 
valuations of property correspond to the selling values. A number 
of years ago a law was enacted in Iowa requiring assessors to list 
taxable property at its full value, but taxes are levied upon only 
one-fourth this listed value. Even this plan of assessment has 
failed to prevent wide variation between assessed and selling values. 

In order to determine the true relation between assessed and 
selling values of property in Iowa, county recorders were asked to 


™W. F. Russell, “School Finance in Iowa Cities,” University of Iowa Extension 
Bulletin, No. 69 (August 1, 1920). 
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furnish information regarding all pieces of property transferred 
since 1919, the consideration named being reasonable, not fictitious. 
Separately, the assessed valuations for these same pieces of property 
were secured from the county auditors, neither the auditor nor 
recorder knowing the purpose of the inquiry. We thus secured 
information concerning 1,591 pieces of property, representing a 
total selling value of $5,592,486.80. The total assessed valuation 
of these properties, which is four times the valuation on which 
taxes are levied, was found to be $2,476,614.00. That is, the 
assessed valuation of taxable realty in Iowa is 44.2 per cent of its 
sale value, while the levy is actually made upon only 11.05 per 
cent of the real or market value of such property. Thus the mill 
levies noted in Table I should be multiplied by o.1105 to make 
them comparable with those in a state where like property is 
assessed at the actual selling value. 

By grouping and classifying these pieces of property on various 
bases, it was found that there is no relation between size of city 
and ratio of assessed to selling values, that properties selling at 
from $4,000 to $10,000 bear relatively the smallest tax burden, and 
that there is wide variation in the selling value of different pieces 
of property assessed at the same figure, the interquartile range of 
the selling amounts being in general more than 100 per cent of a 
given assessment value. Thus of seventy-two pieces of property 
assessed at $2,000, three-fourths of them sold at $3,500 or more, 
while one-fourth sold at $5,700 or more, the interquartile range 
being $2,200, more than 100 per cent of the amount at which the 
property was assessed. ‘This indicates a very wide variation in the 
basis of assessment, the surest source of trouble in taxation. 

Moneys and credits, assessed at 100 per cent, and bank stock, 
assessed at 80 per cent, all of which is taxed at 0.5 per cent, form 
a considerable share of the taxable wealth of Iowa. A study of 
the amounts reported by different cities clears up one reason for 
the wide variation in mill levies. When the total amount of moneys 
and credits reported by each city is reduced to a per capita basis 
for the cities reporting, variations of from $0.75 to $2,809.25 per 
inhabitant are found. 
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Relation of school expenditures to number of pupils and ability of 
communities to pay.—For nearly six hundred cities, the ‘‘index of 
opportunity” has been calculated. This index is determined by 
the amount of money expended for elementary and high-school 
education per pupil, and the amount expended per $1,000 of real 
wealth. To determine the meaning of “pupil” for these calcula- 
tions, the number of tuition pupils was subtracted from a figure 
halfway between the total enrolment and the average daily attend- 
ance. The ‘‘real wealth” of the city was estimated by dividing 
the taxable value (one-fourth of the assessed vaiuation) of real and 
personal property by o.1105 and adding to this figure the amount 
of moneys and credits. The cost of education per pupil was found 
to vary for these cities from $190.68 to $22.72; the expenditure 
per thousand dollars of real wealth varied from $16.88 to $1.95; 
and the index of opportunity varied from 3.02 to 0.41. For illus- 
tration, if Osage were to tax itself as heavily as Melcher, it would 
raise nearly four times as much money per pupil. 











TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF LocAaL Funps DEVOTED TO SCHOOL PURPOSES IN 611 IowA CITIES, 
1920-21 
Population Maximum Q-3 Median Q-1 Minimum 
INGOT BOO si. s 60:5:5, 5:46" 94.8 75.5 66.4 Se.9 23.2 
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Relation of school to other municipal expenditures.—The relation 
of school expenditures to other municipal expenditures was calcu- 
lated for 611 cities. In each case the basis of comparison was the 
local levy for school purposes and the levy for other municipal 
purposes. This was used because of the difficulty of securing data 
concerning actual expenditures and the variation in the limits of 
the school and corporate territory. The variations in the per- 
centage of the city’s total expenditures devoted to school purposes 
are shown in Table II. 
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Compared with the data for last year, the percentage of local 
funds devoted to school purposes has increased, except in the case 
of the lower half of the larger cities. 

Distribution of expenditures within the system.—In order to 
determine the tendency with respect to the distribution of funds 
among the different functions of expense within the school system 
itself, data were gathered from 133 small school systems regarding 
the budget from January 1, 1920, to December 31, 1920. Regard- 
ing the consolidated schools as a separate group, the remaining 
systems represented were then classified on the basis of the size of 
the budget. The median percentage of the funds devoted to each 
item of expense is shown for the several groups in Table III. 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN 133 IowA ScHooL SYSTEMS FROM 
JANUARY I, 1920, TO DECEMBER 21, 1920 
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Changes in school-building cost.—A study of the cost of 124 
school buildings erected in Iowa since 1910 reveals the fact that the 
cost advanced gradually from 1910 to 1916, advanced sharply from 
1916 to 1920, falling off in 1921 to approximately the 1918 level. 

Need for further study.—The findings of this survey are of some 
value to the school patrons and administrators of Iowa. There is 
a certain profit gained by the knowledge of the standing of one’s 
own system of schools as compared with many others of the same 
type as to mill levy, cost per pupil, expenditure in relation to real 
wealth, percentage of total municipal expenditure, distribution of 
the budget, and the like. It is worth while to compare the policies 
of the various tax officials in the state and to note the variations 
in practice and their effect. In this way local variations will be 
justified or eliminated, as may seem wise. 
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But a study of this sort raises more questions than it answers. 
There are many aspects of the problem of school finance concerning 
which more definite and more detailed statistics are needed. These 
may be classified under several heads: 

1. Taxation: We should like to know definitely the practices 
of other states—how they assess property; how great their taxes 
are; the proportion of funds derived from state, county, and local 
sources; what other types of taxes besides property taxes are 
collected; the most successful methods of securing school revenue. 

2. Comparative statistics: We feel that we know the Iowa 
situation fairly well. But to what degree are we sure that the 
whole practice of our state is proper? Is the average annual 
expenditure of $80 to $90 for all elementary and high-school pupils 
too small or too great? Is the average burden of from $7 to $9 
per $1,000 of estimated actual wealth too little or too great? Is it 
right that our cities should expend 60-65 per cent of all municipal 
revenue for schools? Does the fact that almost no paving is 
included in Iowa municipal budgets, being paid directly by abutting 
property-owners, constitute an error in comparing these data with 
other states? Do our schools in distributing their expenditures 
among the major items of the budget make wise provision for each 
item? Should a consolidated school pay more than half as much 
for transportation as it does for teaching? Is education of a given 
sort more expensive on the plains of Montana than on the farms 
of Iowa, or less expensive in a mining camp than in a great city? 

3. Accounting: We need a complete reorganization of our 
school accounting systems. An excellent plan was worked out 
some years ago, but in applying it to the Iowa situation, it was 
found impracticable. Our state law requires separate accounting 
of certain funds and special reports to the State Department of 
Public Instruction; Smith-Hughes funds must be separately admin- 


istered, etc. We need special forms for the smaller schools, espe- 


cially the consolidated and small-town schools. Until these are 
worked out in a uniform fashion, capable of being adapted to the 
legal requirements of every state in the Union, it will be difficult to 
secure uniform data. 

With information of this sort at hand, we shall be more certain 
of the validity of comparative studies. 











A PROJECT IN COMMUNITY LIFE IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


ISABEL ROBINSON 
School of Education, University of Chicago 





A project of great interest to the children of the kindergarten 
of the University Elementary School was one developed during the 
winter which they called ‘‘Our City.” During the autumn quarter 
the children had engaged in housekeeping plays and had built and 
equipped a grocery and a toy store. Asa result they had acquired 
a background of interesting experiences connected with home and 
community life. 

The project suggested by children.—One morning early in January, 
the teacher had all of the building blocks within easy access and 
said to the children, ‘‘What would you like to build with the blocks 
today?” One child answered immediately, ‘“‘Let’s build a town.” 
Although the teacher had intended at some time to lead the children 
to such a project, she had not expected to introduce it so soon. As 
the psychological moment seemed to have arrived, however, the 
children were encouraged to begin at once. 

Preliminary discussion and free experimentation.—There was 
first a discussion as to what buildings a town should include, and 
a list of those suggested was written upon the blackboard. This 
list was later printed upon a chart. The following buildings were 
mentioned the first day: (1) station, (2) state bank, (3) ‘‘Congress 
Hotel,” (4) church, (5) grocery store, (6) toy-store, (7) houses, and 
(8) garage. Each child began to work upon the building of his 
choice, selecting his own place in the room for its construction. 
He also chose the blocks he thought were best suited to the require- 
ments of his particular building. 

Organization follows free experimentation.—The next day the 
children were eager to work upon their buildings. One little girl 
said, ‘‘I am going to build my church across the street from Bar- 
bara’s house.” Another child said, “‘I am going to move my garage 
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over next to Stephen’s store.” This spontaneous grouping of 
buildings suggested the idea of streets to the children, and after a 
discussion of the different kinds of buildings being erected, they 
decided to have a “‘business” and a ‘“‘residence”’ street. Two 
adjacent sides of the room were set apart for these streets, and a 
platform 3 feet wide by 20 feet long on one side, and 3 feet wide by 
15 feet long on the other side, was erected on blocks 6 inches in 
height. This platform was made of boards obtained from the school 
shop. The platform was to serve as a permanent place for the 
buildings and was raised from the floor so that the children could 
work more easily. The best buildings were to be placed upon it 
as the permanent buildings in the “city.” As one platform 
represented a residence and the other a business street, the children 
decided where each building should stand and the teacher wrote 
the name of the building on the spot chosen for it. 

Group and individual criticism.—Before a building could be 
placed upon the permanent street, it had to represent the very 
best ability of the child who built it. This necessitated constant 
criticism of his work by the child himself, aided by group discussion 
and comment. One day a child from another group came into the 
room and, looking at the buildings scattered about on the floor, 
remarked, “‘ These are pretty funny-looking houses. I don’t see a 
single chimney.” Needless to say, after that remark the chimney 
was always a feature of every building. 

The choice of the buildings to be placed upon the street was 
put into the hands of a committee appointed by the group. This 
committee was interesting because of the characteristics the children 
thought it should possess. It was to consist of one child from each 
of the five different groups, and he must be a child who could “build 
well himself.’’ One teacher, as well, was to be on this committee. 

Competition caused improvement and new suggestions.—There 
was a constant effort upon the part of the children to improve their 
work. At no time did a child seem disappointed or discouraged 
because his building was not chosen, but he usually thought 
immediately of some other building which the city should have 
and at once began its construction. Every day brought new 
suggestions; for example, to the original list was added a theater, 
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drug-store, fire department, school, bakery, and a small waiting- 
station or ‘‘warming-house,”’ as the children called the small 
building on the platform of the Illinois Central suburban station 
in the neighborhood. 

Equipment of buildings the next step—When the structures were 
completed, the children immediately began to equip them. This 
was not left to the child who made the building. Often a whole 
group would be interested in working upon one building, and just 
as often every child in a group might be making a bit of equipment 
for a different building. Each child worked where his interest 
dictated. 

The equipment of the buildings led to the use of all kinds of 
materials and many forms of manual arts. The buildings had been 
left roofless, to allow greater ease in working in them. 

Each building bore its own sign, suggested by the group and 
printed upon oak tag board. This was then tacked to the building. 
Some of these signs were “‘ Forbe’s Drug-Store,”’ ‘‘ Marr’s Garage,” 
“Congress Hotel,” ‘“‘Elementary School,’ “St. Paul’s Church,” 
and “Fire Department No. 1.” 

Different buildings described.—The ‘‘elementary school” was 
worked out in great detail. The building was 28 by 40 inches and 
was placed upon the “‘residence street”’ because it is so situated in 
reality. It consisted of two rooms, the kindergarten and the first- 
grade rooms, and a corridor. These rooms were furnished as 
nearly as possible like the corresponding rooms in the University 
Elementary School. The kindergarten room showed windows at 
which yellow (paper) curtains were hung, window boxes (green 
construction paper) with blooming plants (drawn, cut out, and 
pasted in box), a clock (drawn and pasted upon the wall), black- 
boards (black paper), pictures upon the walls (drawn by children), 
the “‘visitors’ bench,”’ piano, desk and seats (constructed from 
smaller blocks), and paper dolls in the seats. The children took 
great pleasure in working out minute details. For example, the 
pictures on the walls of the miniature kindergarten room were exact 
copies of ‘“‘Jack Be Nimble,” ‘Little Miss Muffet,” and ‘‘The 
Three Bears,”’ which are in their room. 
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The ‘‘theater’’ was another interesting building. It was 24 by 
36 inches, and was equipped with a stage and seats arranged with 
an aisle between them. At the rear, a box office was built in, and 
a man, modeled of clay and painted, gave a realistic touch to the 
whole. A sign or billboard was made of wood and placed outside. 
Another child drew pictures of the three bears and printed, ‘‘ Three 
Bears—Today, 9 cents.” This he tacked to the billboard, and the 
little playhouse was ready for the tiny china and paper dolls which 
soon occupied the seats. 

The ‘‘home bakery” was a structure 24 by 24 inches. Over its 
large show window a manila paper awning with brilliant stripes 
found a place. The show window contained most realistic cakes, 
rolls, doughnuts, and pies, as did the cases within. A mixture of 
salt and cornstarch was used for making these articles. This was 
especially suitable because it was white and, with the aid of water 
colors, could be made the desired shade for brown rolls and dough- 
nuts, and pink and yellow sugar on the white cakes. There were 
counters, trays (paper), bags (paper), baskets (paper), and, most 
important, the cash register constructed of blocks. 

Opportunity provided for originality.—In the grocery and toy- 
stores, the children showed the greatest originality in constructing 
the wares with which the shelves were filled. Tiny sets of clay 
dishes on trays, painted and shellacked, sleds, wagons, dolls, 
marbles, fruits, vegetables, baskets, and even tiny telephones were 
modeled of clay and painted appropriate colors. There seemed to 
be no limit to the possibilities which were offered for interesting 
and valuable work in manual arts. 

Further suggestions offered by children.—When it was found that 
the space prohibited further buildings, interest was focused upon 
the street itself, and sidewalks, steps, street lights, mail boxes, 
safety signs, street cars, vehicles, and inhabitants made their appear- 
ance one by one. These additions always came as suggestions 
from the children who were encouraged to experiment freely. If 
the suggestions seemed valuable, they were taken up and empha- 
sized and an effort made by the teacher to clarify the ideas of the 
children. When the children decided to build a “‘residence” and 
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a “business” street, they were taken out to see these. The church 
(St. Paul’s on the Midway), the fire department, and the bakery, 
all necessitated excursions which led to new and clearer ideas and 
an increased interest in the project. The making and placing of 
street lights and street signs became most interesting to the children 
after they had been out to examine them. 

Information gained by children.—Although the children engaged 
in this project are less than six years of age, they have had an 
introduction to civics. They have become acquainted with the 
means by which a city provides for the convenience and safety of 
its people. Lights, sidewalks, good roads, traffic policemen, the 
fire department, the many signs, and different-colored lights at 
crossings have come to mean something very definite in the experi- 
ence of the children who worked upon ‘Our City.” They have 
learned that people choose and establish their own homes, that 
groups of individuals band together and form a church, that larger 
groups form cities, which in turn require and control schools, fire 
departments, policemen, etc. 

The idea of the ‘‘state’”’ came to the children through the desire 
of one child to call her building the ‘‘State Bank.” When asked 
why she wished to call it that she said, “‘ Because that is our bank 
on Fifty-fifth Street.” The teacher then said, ‘‘Does any child 
know what ‘state bank’ means?” Another child answered, “‘A 
bank that the state takes care of.” “‘What is a state?” This 
question was followed by the answer that “‘a state has lots of towns 
in it.” 

When at the beginning of their building many of the children 
made houses without doors and windows, the children noticed this 
defect, and the teacher followed it up with the query, ‘‘Why is it 
necessary to have windows in houses?” ‘‘Light and air” came as 
an immediate response, and was followed with a discussion of the 
necessity of plenty of air, sleeping with open windows, etc. 

All this information came to the children incidentally and in a 
most informal manner. It was the constant aim of the teacher not 
to give information, but to clarify the ideas of the children when 
the opportunity arose. They usually had a more or less hazy 
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conception of the idea, and it was only necessary to ask a question 
or two to make its meaning clear to them. 

Observation developed.—The development of this project has led 
to keener observation on the part of the children. They added 
details, as the work progressed, that they had entirely ignored in 
the beginning. This was shown in making ‘‘safety” signs near 
their school building. At first they were satisfied with a simple 
circular cardboard disk for a sign, but later they inquired what the 
letters said, why there was a red circle in the middle of these signs, 
and why they were not as tall as the street lights by which they 
stood. They showed an interest in other signs. When out walking, 
they wished to stop and “‘read’”’ the signs on the lawns and in front 
of certain buildings which bear the legend ‘‘ No Parking Here.”’ 

Different types of subject-matter related to the project.—This project 
was the center of interest to the entire class, and every child contrib- 
uted toitinsome way. Many of the activities of the kindergarten 
naturally grouped themselves around it. The conversation period 
offered an opportunity for the exchange and clarification of ideas. 
Much information, while given incidentally, will be of permanent 
value. Through the discussion of various phases of work connected 
with the project, experiences of many types were recalled by the 
children, and they were encouraged to relate these. At the time 
the mail boxes, postmen, and the post-office were taken up, several 
children told of visits to Washington and the Capitol. When the 
word “‘state’”’ was brought in, the children recalled and related 
experiences in different states: Florida and California in winter; 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Colorado for summer vacations. 

Pictures were used to aid the children in oral expression and a 
clearer understanding of the subject-matter. Some of the pictures 
used were those of residence and business streets, different buildings 
—churches, houses, stores, hotels, and depots—pictures showing 
traffic—trains, automobiles, and wagons—and pictures of people— 
postmen, firemen, and policemen. 

Many opportunities were offered for group composition. Owing 
to the nature of the material, the excursion was made use of in 
many instances. These excursions were usually followed by periods 
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in which the children drew pictures of what they had seen and 
composed stories. A trip to the fire department proved so interest- 
ing that a composite book was made describing it. All of the chil- 
dren drew pictures of something seen on this excursion, and the group 
“voted” upon the best drawings. These were mounted, stories 
composed and typewritten, and the whole bound together into a 
book which the children called ‘“‘The Fire Department Story.” 
This book is kept in the kindergarten where it is constantly read 
and enjoyed. 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT STORY 


We went to the Fire Department. The men showed us the engine and 
the things on it. We went upstairs and saw the beds, and we saw the men 
come down the poles. They showed us where they hung the hose to dry 
after the fire. 

We went outdoors, and they showed us how they get up to the second 
story of a building. We saw the net. Robert Williams climbed up on a 
truck and jumped intoit. Miss Harris gave us each a cracker and one to each 
of the firemen too. We said thank you and good-bye to the firemen and came 
back to the kindergarten. 


The following sentences were given by the children to go with 
the illustrations in their book: 


. This is the fire truck. 

. These are the children, and the net. 

. This is Robert Williams in the net. 

. This is the fire department. 

. These are the beds upstairs. 

. Downstairs in the fire department. 

. This is the man coming down the pole. 


I Aun & WD 


In furnishing the different buildings, many forms of manual 
arts were employed. Paper and empty boxes of all kinds were 
used in making vehicles and furnishings for the different stores. 
Plastic materials were used to a great extent. Some of the “people” 
in the community were made of clay and appropriately painted. 
A traffic officer in blue uniform stood at the street corner with arms 
extended in a most realistic manner. 

Drawing and design were required in making awnings for the 
different stores, napkins, tablecloths, and rugs for the houses, and 
illustrations for the books. 
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Incentives to reading.—There were numerous opportunities for 
surrounding the children with incentives for reading. When the 
buildings were suggested, lists of these were written on the black- 
board, and the next day they were printed on large cards or charts. 
When the space on the street was chosen for a particular building, 
its name was written on that space. Signs were printed for all the 
buildings, likewise for the streets. Each street car and vehicle 
bore its own name, while even the books in the toy store, school, 
and church bore titles suggested by the children. 

Dramatic play.—The children have a free play period each 
morning. During these periods many interesting details were 
added to the project. A wagon was made for use in hauling the 
building blocks which were kept in an adjoining corridor. The 
“Three Bears”’ were modeled in plasticine and placed in the theater. 
A billboard and a sign were started at this time, as well as furnish- 
ings for many of the buildings. Any worthy or valuable idea 
introduced in this period was emphasized at the conversation 
period, when the children often showed and described what they 
had made during this free period. It was at this time that the 
children really played with the project. They took great pleasure 
in walking on the sidewalk after it had been laid. One of the morn- 
ing duties was to sweep the street with the little kindergarten 
broom. The numerous paper doll ladies rode to the bakery and 
the grocery store in the little automobiles, while the paper children 
were seen in the school or in the drug-store, seated at miniature 
tables, enjoying dishes of pink ice cream. 

Out of this play with the community, a real love for dramatiza- 
tion arose. Stimulated by the excursion to the fire department, by 
building and furnishing a miniature one, during a free period in the 
gymnasium some of the children spontaneously began to play 
“fireman.” Later, opportunity was given to the whole group to 
see this play, and through comment and discussion a well-organized 
game was developed. This game necessitated the galloping horses 
that brought the chief to the scene of the fire (the scaling ladder in 
the gymnasium). The chief was followed by other firemen who 
carried the hose (a piece of rope) and the life-net (made by the 
children out of burlap). One of the firemen scaled the ladder and 
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“‘saved”’ the rag dolls at the command of the chief, while the other 
firemen held the net and manipulated the hose. It should be noted 
that in the trip to the fire department the children had been greatly 
impressed by the demonstration of the use of the life-net. This 
dramatization was very simple, but by the addition of a few 
‘properties,’ such as their own raincoats, hats, megaphone (which 
they made), dolls, and the wagon, it assumed great importance in 
the eyes of the children. 

Another bit of dramatization growing out of the play with the 
community was “‘The Three Bears.” The children had worked 
out this story in their little theater, and their next desire was to 
enact the story themselves. This they were permitted to do to 
their great delight. 

An assembly program.—A fitting climax to the series of experi- 
ences described was afforded by the preparation and presentation 
of an assembly program late in March. Earlier in the year, the 
children had been present at an exercise, given by the first grade, 
called ‘“‘A Farm Assembly.” When the time arrived to plan for 
the kindergarten program, they immediately suggested ‘‘A City 
Assembly.” An exercise which embodied many phases of the little 
community was finally developed. The children suggested what 
should be said and done by the different members, and all were 
encouraged to contribute. The kindergarten band opened the 
program. Following this, one child rose and said, ‘‘We shall give 
an assembly on our city.” Another child then read the charts 
which had been composed, printed, and used for reading lessons by 
the oldest group. These were: 


OUR CITY 


We shall have a business street. 
We shall have a residence street. 
We shall have a theater. 

We shall have a fire department. 


THINGS FOR THE STREET 
People 
Stores 
Street cars 
Street lights 
Street signs 
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THINGS WE ARE GOING TO MAKE 


We are going to make some buildings for our business street. 
We are going to make some buildings for our residence street. 


THINGS WE MADE 


We made some houses and a church. 
We made some stores. 

Alan made a street car. 

David made some mail boxes. 


After the charts had been read, each of several children in turn 
showed and explained some article he had made for the project. 
Each child had been permitted to choose the article he wished to 
show and to decide what he would say about it. Holding this in 
his hand, he stepped to the front and made his contribution. 
Examples are: 

First child: ‘“‘I made a street car for our city.” 

Second child: “‘I made a mail box for our city.” 

Third child: ‘‘This is a milk wagon for our streets.” 

Fourth child: “I made a sign for our city: ‘Careful—Public 
School—Slow Down.’ ” 

Fifth child: ‘‘These are street lights. The white one means 
‘safety’; the red one is a danger signal and stands on the street 
corner.” 

Following this exercise, another child announced, “‘ We have a 
fire department for our city.” 

While those children who had been chosen to give the dramati- 
zation of the fire department were making their preparations, the 
remainder of the group sang Nevin’s “Fire Engine.” The dramati- 
zation which followed was that described above and was the 
culmination of the assembly on “‘Our City.” 





































A FIRST REPORT ON TWO DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN 
SILENT READING FOR GRADES II TO IV 
LUELLA C. PRESSEY 
Ohio State University 





I. AN ANALYSIS OF THE SILENT-READING PROBLEM IN THE 
LOWER GRADES 

In a previous paper’ some analytical data were presented with 
regard to the problem of silent reading as it appears in the upper 
grades. ‘The results of this analysis may be briefly summarized. 
It appears that a child in the upper grades or an adult reads any 
particular selection of reading-matter with ease and understanding 
in proportion as he (1) is familiar with the subject treated, (2) has 
a knowledge of the words used—the vocabulary, (3) is interested in 
the subject, and (4) has good habits of application. It will be 
seen at once that this analysis makes no attempt to treat of silent- 
reading ability as such, but tries rather to resolve the situation 
into its elements and then test these elements. Indeed, since, as 
appears in the paper just referred to, it seems fairly clear that silent- 
reading ability varies markedly from one type of reading-matter 
to another, it is hard to believe that the ability in question is an 
entity to the extent which is usually assumed; analytical treatment 
would seem essential. 

The problem of the measurement of silent-reading ability in 
the first four grades is, however, hardly as complex. In these 
grades the children are learning how to read. Reading is a definite 
subject in the curriculum; it is, indeed, the most important subject. 
The children are in process of making reading a “tool”; they are 
still in the act of acquiring a certain technique. The present 
study describes an effort to develop tests for investigating progress 
in the development of this technique. An attempt to measure the 
product of the teaching of reading in the first grade has already 

*L. W. Pressey and S. L. Pressey, “A Critical Study of the Concept of Silent 
Reading Ability,” The Journal of Educationa! Psychology, XII (January, 1921), 25-31. 
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been presented.t This study is therefore limited to the second, 
third, and fourth grades, those grades in which the technique of 
silent reading is usually acquired. There were two elements which 
seemed particularly worth study in these grades; there seemed to 
be two particularly important factors conditioning the development 
of facility in assimilative reading. The first of these factors is 
reading-vocabulary. A child may fail to obtain the meaning of a 
passage simply because he doesn’t know the meanings of the 
words. Whatever the method by which reading may be taught, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that one result should be the acquire- 
ment of a fair reading-vocabulary. The second factor appears in 
connection with the shift from oral to silent reading. With many 
children, habits which were formed by reading orally in the first 
grades persist into the upper grades and carry over into silent 
reading. So in silent reading a child may whisper each word as it 
is read; or, if he does not actually whisper the word, he may move 
his lips as he reads. Some children also follow the printed words 
with the forefinger. Such habits probably interfere somewhat with 
the grasping of the meaning of what is read. It is probable that 
if a child reads only a word at a time instead of taking in entire 
phrases, he will often fail to understand because he reads the 
material in such small portions. But these habits are particularly 
pernicious in their influence upon the speed with which a child reads 
assimilatively. 

It would seem, then, that the most important causes of lack of 
ready assimilative reading in the first four grades are two in number, 
(1) lack of vocabulary, and (2) persistence of oral-reading habits. 
On the basis of this analysis and these conclusions, two tests of 
silent-reading ability have been constructed. These tests are 
intended’ primarily as diagnostic instruments. The scores on 
the two tests are to be considered both separately and in their 
relation to each other. If some single index of reading ability 
is desired, however, it is only necessary to add together the two 
scores to secure such a general rating. The diagnostic interpreta- 
tion of the test results will be considered later. 


« L. C. Pressey and H. V. Skeel, ‘‘ A Group Test for Measuring Reading Vocabulary 
in the First Grade,” Elementary School Journal, XXI (December, 1920), 304-9. 
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II. THE TESTS 





1. The first of the two tests is designed to measure seed in silent 
reading. It was felt that a measure of speed was very important, 
particularly as an indication of the extent to which oral-reading 
habits persist in silent reading. The test consists of thirty-four 
such sentences as: 


1. This man is very out poor. 

2. He went back to school did. 

3. They had cold only a few books. 
4. She pretty lived with her mother. 


The children are told to read these sentences as rapidly as they 
can, and to make a circle around the one word in each sentence 
which does not belong there. The sentences were all selected 
from second-grade readers and contain easy and familiar words. 
The items of the tests are all of approximately equal difficulty. 
They were selected from a large number of items as being easily 
read by most children of these grades. The question then was, 
How rapidly can these sentences be read by the children with 
understanding of their meaning? As a check to insure that the 
sentence was to some extent, at least, understood, the very simple 
device has been used of putting in each sentence an extra word 
which the children are to find and indicate by making a mark 
around it. 

The advantage of this device is apparent. The children can 
hardly find the extra word without first sensing to some degree the 
meaning of the sentence. But they indicate that they understand 
the meaning by an exceedingly simple operation, marking in 
some way this extra word. No writing is required—no activity 
which might interfere to any extent with the progress of the reading 
itself. The whole method is exceedingly simple and is readily 
grasped by the children. Out of 181 second-grade children recently 
tested not a single child failed to make some score; only one child 
scored below four. Such a result is striking evidence that the 
test is readily understood by even the youngest children to be given 
the test, and that the activity called for in the test does not in itself 
present a special problem. 
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Scoring is exceedingly easy. Nothing more is necessary than 
to count up the number of sentences in which the correct word 
and no other has been marked. The score on the test is this total 
number of correct sentences. Scoring is most easily done by 
marking the extra words in red on an unused blank and comparing 
each child’s paper with this marked blank. The sentences do 
not then need to be read in scoring. 

The test appears on one side of a page 83 by 53 inches or half 
the size of the standard typewriter sheet. On the other side are 
the lines for writing the name, age, etc., and also four sample lines 
that are used as examples by which to explain the problem of the 
test to the children. The papers are passed out to the children 
with the test side down; the children write in the information called 
for, and the examples are explained. By this arrangement no 
child gets a chance to glance over the real test before the others. 
When all of the directions have been given, the children turn over 
their blanks at one time and start. The directions used are of the 
question-and-answer type. They are of this type because it has 
been found that little children have a great deal of difficulty with 
anything that is in the least artificial or formal. The more natural 
and like a class exercise the testing can be made, the better. The 
directions for the speed test are as follows: 


Look at the first sentence just below where you wrote your name. The 


words are, “I ball see a boy.” Do you all see the sentence? .... Now, 
there is an extra word in that sentence—a word that doesn’t belong there. 
What is the extra word? .... Whocanfindit? .... Yes, “ball.” Every- 


one draw a'line around “ball” because it doesn’t belong in the sentence. The 
sentence should be ‘‘I see a boy”’; so draw a line around “ball.” 

Look at the next sentence. What is the extra word? .... Yes, “cat.” 
Draw a line around “cat”? because it doesn’t belong there. The sentence 
should be, “I can see my book.” 


Look at the next sentence. What is the extra word? .... Yes, “ice.” 
Draw a line around “‘ice”’ to show that it doesn’t belong there. 
Look at the next sentence. What is the extra word? .... Yes, “tail.”. 


Draw a line around “‘ tail’ because it doesn’t belong in the sentence. 

And now, everyone, attention. On the other side are some more sentencess 
Do not turn your papers over yet; wait tillI tell you to. (See that no one turn. 
paper over.) In each sentence on the other side, there is just one extra word 
You are to find the extra word and draw a line around it. Be sure to work 
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just as fast as you can and get the sentences right. Now, turn over your 


paper and start! (Time, three minutes.) 


The children are given just three minutes to work. They are 
then told to “Turn over your papers again at once. The side 
with your name on it should be up.” The papers are then col- 
lected. ‘The whole procedure takes less than ten minutes. 

2. The second test, to be used following the speed test when 
both tests are given, is the vocabulary test. The words were 
selected from examination of a considerable number of second,- 
third-, and fourth-grade readers; no word was included in the 
test which did not recur frequently in these readers. The make-up 
of the test is quite as simple as the organization of the speed test. 
The first five lines are as follows: 

. What does a cow give us? bread milk eggs fish 
. What does a bird do? swim dance sit fly 

. What does angry mean? dull big mad _ tall 

. What is coffee? drink candy meat cake 

. What does a duck do? hop swim sing talk 


nk WwW ND 


The problem of the test is simply to find the word which correctly 
answers each question and to draw a line around this word. 

This test also appears on one side of a sheet of the same size 
as that used for the speed test, but the other side is blank, the 
examples being on the same side as the test proper. The papers 
are again passed out, test side down, and the children are told to 
write their names on the back of the paper. The pages are then 
turned over and the problem of the test explained, using the 
first four items as examples. The test is not a time-limit speed test. 
The aim is to give all the time that is necessary. It has been 
found, however, that most children either finish or have progressed 
as far as they can go by the end of eight minutes. The papers 
are therefore collected at the end of this time. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the method in this test also is 
exceedingly simple and direct and very readily understood by the 
children. And again, scoring is exceedingly easy. Nothing more 
is necessary than to count up the number of items in which 
the correct word and no other has been marked. ‘The score on 
the test is the total number of correct items. As before, any 
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mark (line around, line under, cross, or check) unmistakably 
indicating the correct word and no other, is accepted. It has 
been found by actual trial that a teacher can score either one of 
these tests at the rate of three a minute. 


III. VALIDATION OF THE TESTS 


The tests were first developed by trial in the schools of Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, using mimeographed forms. A first form was then 
printed and a complete survey made of the second-, third-, and 
fourth-grade children of the schools of Bedford, Indiana. On the 
basis of these results a final revision was made. 

While it would seem reasonable to suppose that the tests were to 
a considerable degree measuring ability to read rapidly and extent 
of reading-vocabulary—that is, the first test obviously requires 
rapid reading, and the second test obviously involves knowledge of 
a considerable number of words and does not take account of 
speed—some more certain evidence regarding the validity of the 
tests was desired. 

As a bit of evidence in this direction, the following results are 
at least suggestive. Just before giving the tests at Bedford, each 
third-grade teacher was given a blank upon which she was asked to 
make ratings of her children regarding their ability in silent reading. 
The teachers were told to consider “‘the ability to comprehend 
quickly and easily the material encountered in the regular school 
work.”’ The estimates were made on a form modeled after the 
Officers’ Rating Scale. Each teacher had been in charge of the 
children she rated for at least four months and would thus seem 
capable of making a fair estimate of their ability in reading, as that 
ability appeared in recitations based upon an understanding of the 
material read. The teachers were also asked to check those chil- 
dren who showed the persistence of oral-reading habits by such 
evidences as whispering, moving the lips, or following the text with 
the finger. 

Scores on the tests were then correlated with these estimates. 
There were, in all, 193 pupils whose records were included in the 
computation. The correlation of the teacher’s estimate with the 
vocabulary score was .59; the correlation of the estimate with the 
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speed score was .61; and the intercorrelation between the tests was 
.57. A further correlation of .65 was found between the ratings 
of the teachers and the total score on the two tests. 

Such data call for further analysis. Since the combination of 
the two tests raises the correlation with the ratings, it would appear 
that the two tests supplement each other. As was desired, the 
two tests seem to measure somewhat different factors in contribut- 
ing to a total indication of ability in assimilative reading. To 
analyze such a relationship, the method of partial correlation is 
required. It was found that the partial correlation between the 
score on the speed test and estimated ability in reading, vocabulary 
score being constant, was .41. This means that the distinctive 
contribution of the speed test—the contribution to the total not 
made by the vocabulary test—has a relationship to estimated 
ability of about this amount. The similar partial correlation 
between the vocabulary score and the estimates was found to be .38. 
Each test would thus seem to supplement the other, the combina- 
tion of the two giving information of no slight degree of accuracy 
regarding the reading ability of the children tested. 

One further check upon the validity of the tests was made. 
The scores of those children checked by the teachers as showing 
serious persistence of oral-reading habits in silent reading were 
indicated in the distribution. All of these children scored in the 
lowest 10 per cent in the speed test. though their scores scattered 
from top to bottom in the vocabulary test; that is, they showed the 
persistence of bad habits by marked slowness in reading. 


IV. INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 


A question may arise concerning the practical use of the tests. 
The teacher is instructed on the sheet of directions to make a list 
of the scores of her pupils. She is to add together the scores on the 
two tests, arrange the blanks in order of total score, and then list 
the children in this order, putting the vocabulary score in a column 
just after the name, then the speed score, and, finally, the total 
score. The listing of the names would then appear as in Table I. 
The asterisk indicates those scores that fall in the highest 10 per 
cent according to the norms for the grade on each test; the dagger 
indicates those scores which fall in the lowest 10 per cent. It will 
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be noticed that the first child is very proficient in both tests; the 
next two are very good on one of the tests and do fairly well on 
the other. All three of these children—certainly the first one— 
might be considered for special promotion as far as reading is con- 
cerned. H. K. has a very good vocabulary, but is a slow reader. 
The same is true to a lesser degree of R. T. What these last two 
children need is drill in rapid reading. H. V., on the other hand, 











TABLE I 
Scores OF SIXTEEN IV B Pupirs ON VOCABULARY AND SPEED TESTS 
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can read simple material with rapidity, but lacks the vocabulary 
necessary for the comprehension of more advanced reading-matter. 
He presumably needs drill in the acquirement of vocabulary. 
Looking at the other end of the distribution, one finds R. B. who 
scores in the lowest 10 per cent in vocabulary and in the highest 
Io per cent in speed. A little farther down are W. F. and J. B. 
who need drill in rapid reading. L. M. is deficient in vocabulary. 
The last child, F. D., is markedly deficient in both tests; he can 
read neither rapidly nor with understanding. The child probably 
does not belong in this grade at all. 

Such interpretations as these should be of real benefit to a 
teacher. By means of them she can obtain an indication of the 
root of the difficulty in a child’s reading. The test does not, of 
course, tell just what habit is retarding a child’s speed, nor does 
it tell just what words he does not know. The test scores have 
served their purpose when they have pointed out to the teacher a 
probable source of difficulty. From there on, the teacher must 
analyze the individual needs of each case. She should, indeed, use 
the test scores as a point of departure for the further intensive 
study of those children whose scores indicate that they are in any 
way atypical. 











METHODS OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION IN THE SECOND 
AND THIRD GRADES’ 


CAROLYN HOEFER 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago 


The first article advocating more practical health instruction 
in the public schools, which appeared in the September issue of the 
Elementary School Journal, dealt with two phases of the question: 
first, the necessity of making a survey of the health condition of 
all of the children in the schools to determine what health principles 
should be taught; and second, suggestions for correlating these 
principles with the work of the first grade and for determining the 
result of such instruction. How this type of material can be 
combined with the work of the second and third grades is the 
problem of this article. 


A. HEALTH PRINCIPLES TO BE TAUGHT IN THE SECOND AND 
THIRD GRADES 

Attention is called to the fact that in the first article it was 
suggested that certain ideas be inculcated in the first grade, namely, 
(1) going to bed at seven or eight o’clock, depending on the age of 
the child, (2) drinking milk three times daily, (3) brushing the 
teeth every night, (4) drinking a glass of water before breakfast, 
and (5) eating cooked cereal every morning. The requirements for 
the second and third grades should, of course, include those of the 
first grade with certain additions. The value of including in the 
daily diet both fruit and vegetables, preferably one leafy vegetable, 
such as lettuce, spinach, etc., in addition to potatoes, is suggested 
as a leading item of instruction for these grades. Devices for 
teaching primarily the value of these foods and incidentally other 
general health principles will be discussed in the following section. 

t This is the second of a series of articles on classroom methods for increasing the 
efficiency of health instruction in the public schools contributed by the Elizabeth 


McCormick Memorial Fund. Reprints may be obtained from the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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B. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TEACHING HEALTH PRINCIPLES IN THE 
SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 

1. Opening exercises.—The opening period of school is always 
a source of delight to children. They enjoy the singing, the 
exchange of greetings, and the opportunity of bringing together 
their varied interests. This period therefore can easily and appro- 
priately become one of health instruction. A method suggested 
for thus utilizing this period is the use of songs for introducing the 
study of foods. One song which is suitable for such use is called 
“Thanks for Daily Blessings.”” The music as well as the words are 
found in the book Song Stories for the Kindergarten by Mildred J. 
Hill (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy & Co., 1896). 

In connection with this song an appeal can be made to the 
experiences of the children and emphasis may be laid on “‘our food.” 
A talk might be introduced by asking, ‘‘ What are some of the things 
we had this morning for which we should be thankful?” As the 
children name the various things, the teacher may write them on 
the blackboard, commenting favorably upon the breakfasts consist- 
ing of fruit, cooked cereal, toast, and milk or cocoa, thereby using 
the information as an object lesson for teaching the proper foods 
children should have for breakfast. As long as children continue 
to drink tea and coffee, to eat foods fried in fats, or to omit breakfast 
entirely, there will be need of emphasis upon these facts. 

Other songs which may be used for this purpose with pupils in 
the second and third grades are here suggested: 

“The Child and the Apple,” “Bed Time,”’ and ‘‘The Orchard.” Song Echoes 
from Child Land for the Home, the School, and the Kindergarten.’ Prepared 

by Harriet S. Jenks and Mabel Rust. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co., 1896. 
“The Story of Bread,” ‘‘The Story of the Apple,” and “The Story of Butter.” 

Song Stories for the Kindergarten. Mildred J. Hill and P. S. Hill. Chicago: 

Clayton F. Summy & Co., 1896. 

“The Song of the Loaf of Bread.’’ Songs of the Child World, No. 1. Alice D. 

Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor. New York: John Church Co., 1912. 
‘Milking Time,” “Sweeping and Dusting,” and “The Mill.” Songs of the 

Child World, No. 2. Alice D. Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor. New York: 

John Church Co., 1912. 


2. Literature—There are a number of poems and stories now 
frequently taught in many schools which can be used to teach the 
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ideas which have been selected as most appropriate to these grades 
and at the same time to lay emphasis on health principles in general. 
Since it is not hard to obtain copies of a number of such reading 
exercises, only the bibliography will be included. 


POEMS 

“Why Cherries Grow.” New Baby World. Mary Dodge. New York: 
Century Co., 1897. 

“The Little Girl Who Wouldn’t Eat Crusts” and “Playing Store.” Rhymes 
and Jingles. Mary Dodge. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. 

“Goodies to Eat.” Muvverand Me. Robert Livingston. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917. 

“Dairyman.” Four and Twenty Toilers. E.V.Lucas. New York: McDevitt 
Wilson’s, Inc., 1912. 

“Baking Song.” Marian M. George. The Primary Plan Book, March, 1912. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Co. 

“The Story of Baby Corn.” Marian M. George. The Primary Plan Book, 
November, 1912. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co. 

“The Sun at Evening Sets.” The Original Poems and Others. Ann and Jane 
Taylor and Adelaide O’Keefe. New York: Fred A. Stokes Co., 1904. 
“Good and Bad Children,” “Good Night,” “In Port,” and “The Land of 

Nod.” Child’s Garden of Verse. Robert Louis Stevenson. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1902. 
STORIES TO TELL CHILDREN 
1. Milk 
“Just before Supper.” Seven o’Clock Stories. Robert Gordon Anderson. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920. 
“Children of a Sunny Land.—A Strange Milk Wagon.” Clara Murray. 
Wide Awake Readers, Book 3. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1915 
“How Fido Delivered the Milk.” Stories for Wakeland and Dreamland. 
Anne Elizabeth Allen. Springfield, Massachusetts: Milton Bradley Co., 
1913. 
2. Fruit 
“The Old Apple Tree” and ‘‘The Ambitious Apple.” Stories to Tell the Littlest 
Ones. Sara Cone Bryant. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 


3. Vegetables 
“The Spirit of the Corn.” The Red Indian Fairy Book. Frances Jenkins 
Olcott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 
“The Story of the Turnip.” Marian M. George. The Primary Plan Book, 
October, 1912. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co. 
“How the Beans Came Up.” Jn the Child’s World. Emilie Poulsson. Spring- 
field, Massachusetts: Milton Bradley Co., 1905. 
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“The Dwarf Root’s Story of the Pumpkin Seed.” The Five Senses. Angela 
Keyes. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., rorr. 

“The Little Corn Bringer.” The Red Indian Fairy Book. Frances Jenkins 
Olcott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 


4. Miscellaneous 


‘“Columbus and the Egg” and “‘The Ears of Wheat.” Good Stories for Great 
Holidays. Frances Jenkins Olcott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 

“The Long Loaf” and ‘‘The Wonderful Pudding.”” Marian M. George. The 
Primary Plan Book, March, 1912. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co. 

“The Child Who Forgot to Wash His Face.” Stories for Sunday Telling. 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1916. 

“The Best Prize.” The Five Senses. Angela Keyes. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co., 1911. 

“Clean Peter and the Children of Grubbylea. Ottilia Adelborg. Translated by 
Ada Wallas. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. 


Children love to dramatize, and in order that they may do it 
successfully they must be thoroughly familiar with the story. 
Therefore, dramatization may well serve not only as an aid in 
developing clear enunciation and an ability to read with better 
expression, but also as an aid in teaching health. The ideals 
depicted in the story become the pupil’s ideals of conduct when he 
has repeatedly lived through the experiences found in the story. 
The following stories are recommended for three reasons: first, 
their health content; second, the ease with which they can be 
dramatized; and third, the natural appeal that they have for 
children who have an instinctive inclination to represent fairies 
and elves. 


“David and the Good Health Elves.” The Story Tellers’ Magazine, Vol. V 
(January—December, 1917). These stories are copyrighted by the Wis- 
consin Tuberculosis Society. ’ 

“Fairy Do-Nothing and Giant Snap-’Em-Up.” Adapted by Catherine 
Sinclair. Book of Elves and Fairies. Frances Jenkins Olcott. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 

“The Garden of Health.” Fairy Tales from Spain. Edited by J. Munoz 
Escamez. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Rosy Cheeks and Strong Heart. J. Mace Andress and Annie Turner Andress. 
New York: Child Health Organization of America, 1920. 


These stories are, of course, more or less general in their nature, 
and it remains for the teacher to make the particular application. 
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For example, in the story ‘‘The Good Health Army Attacks,” 
which is one of the series of ‘David and the Good Health Elves,” 
the child chosen to be the “‘Elf of Good Things to Eat” may be 
selected from the group of children who have fruit every morning 
for breakfast, or from the group of children who include regularly 
in their diet a vegetable besides potatoes, according to the point 
being emphasized at any particular time. 

These suggestions will probably suffice to show the possibilities 
of teaching health during the period set aside for the study of 
literature. 

3. Geography.—As a rule, geography is not started until the 
third grade, and the child’s surroundings become his laboratory. 
Home geography may then begin with a visit to the wholesale house 
or market, so that a study may be made of the foods as they are 
brought into the city. An opportunity presents itself to lay special 
stress upon the kinds of fruits and vegetables to be found there. 
When the children have returned from the trip and each one is 
writing a record of it either as a book of his own or as a part of the 
class book, they may be interested in bringing to the classroom 
pictures of fruits and vegetables taken from magazines and catalogs. 
These may be classified into fruits and vegetables which grow in 
the surrounding territory and those which come from other regions. 
Labels from cans and packages may serve as a substitute when the 
pictures cannot be obtained. Incidentally, the suggestion from 
the teacher that stewed prunes, or an apple, or an orange is excellent 
for breakfast may easily find a place in the course of the discussion 
of the trip. 

4. Science: nature-study.—At this point there may be a close 
correlation between the work in the geography lesson and the work 
in nature-study. The course of study as it is now being given in 
the schools frequently includes at this period a study of the parts 
of the vegetable plants—root, stem, leaf, fruit, flower, seed, etc.— 
and a study of fruit-bearing trees. Children will be interested in 
being part of the so-called “family tree,” and will be eager to group 
themselves in ‘“‘branches” of that tree by assuming that they 
are members of the “tuber family,” the “root family,” the “leaf 
Eating potatoes places them for that day in the 
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“tuber family”; eating turnips, carrots, or beets places them in 
the ‘‘root family,” while eating spinach or lettuce will permit 
them to be included in the “‘leaf family.”” Counting the members 
of the different “families” will arouse a desirable competition, 
especially if the strongest leaders of the room are placed at the head 
of the different families. 

In connection with the more scientific study of fruits and 
vegetables, teachers will find helpful material in the sets of ‘‘ Busy- 
Work Stencils,” prepared by G. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts. There are ten stencils in each set, and the price is ten 
cents a set. Set No. 22 is composed of fruits; and Set No. 23, of 
vegetables. 

5. History and civics.—History is usually introduced in the 
second school year. One of the phases first studied is the life of 
the Indian. This part of the work can easily be adapted to health 
instruction. Children in the second and third grades delight in 
“playing Indian,” as is evidenced by the large number of children 
possessing Indian costumes. The question, then, “How many 
would like to play an Indian game just as the Indians played it ?” 
will meet with a hearty response. Even more intense will be the 
interest if they are told that they are to make the implements for 
playing the game just as the Indians actually made them. 

There are a number of Indian games which can be adapted to 
the purpose of health instruction without destroying the historical 
value. These original games are found in the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology in the section written 
by Stewart Culin, entitled ‘Games of the North American Indians.” 

The game “‘hoop and pole,”’ described in the report,’ consisted, 
in part, of throwing darts or poles at the hoop or target as it passed 
between the parallel lines formed by the Indians. The hoop most 
commonly used was made of a sapling, the ends being bound 
together by rawhide. 

The most common form of the hoop consisted of strings fastened 
in such a way that the hoop was divided into quarters, and then 
woven from side to side until a rather close network, with meshes 
about an inch square (resembling a spider web), covered the entire 


1 Pp. 420 ff. 
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inside of the frame. The quarters were distinguished by painting 
the sections of the hoop different colors. 

The darts were made of simple straight shafts, of saplings with 
forked ends which could fasten themselves in the network of the 
hoop, of long jointed poles, or of pieces of corncob with feathers 
fastened at one end and sharp pointed sticks about six inches long at 
the other, the pointed sticks serving the same purpose as the forked 
ends of the saplings. 

There were several ways of playing the game. In some instances 
the Indians stood in two lines and the hoop was rolled between 
them, one Indian from each side attempting to throw the dart or 
pole with sufficient force to fasten it in the network. In other 
instances the hoop was rolled by one Indian, and two contestants 
ran after the hoop. The implements in the latter method of 
playing the game consisted of light rods about 30 inches long, tied 
in pairs by different colored strings so that each pair could be 
distinguished. Instead of using the network in the hoop, there 
were four figures cut upon the hoop or four beads tied at equal 
distances on the circumference. As one person rolled the hoop, 
two contestants, each holding a pair of the sticks, ran after it and 
attempted to throw the sticks in such a manner that when the hoop 
fell over both sticks would be either above or under these figures or 
beads. This was a much more difficult way of playing the game, as 
the sticks usually struck the hoop so that one fell over and the other 
under, in which case the count was nothing. Tally sticks, about 
the size of lead pencils, painted green, were used to keep the count 
of the game. 

This description will probably suffice to show the teacher the 
different kinds of implements that were used—implements easily 
prepared by the children in the classroom without varying from 
the origina! form. The industrial arts course in the second grade 
includes ‘‘work illustrating occupations of the Indians”’; hence 
the making of these implements is in reality already a part of the 
regular course of study. 

As an illustration of the health application, we will assume that 
the hoop has been divided into four sections by four spokes. each 
section representing a food: the first, milk; the second, cooked 
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cereal; the third, fruit; and the fourth, vegetables. The hoop 
may be painted different colors between the spokes to designate 
the different sections. The group is divided into two sections, 
arranged in parallel lines. As the hoop is rolled between the lines, 
one child from each side throws a dart, trying to make it pass 
through a certain section. The method of counting is simple. 
If the dart is thrown by a child through the section representing 
milk, the count is ten for his side; and if that child has had three 
glasses of milk the previous day, the count is doubled. Each of 
the other sections counts five, and this count is always doubled if 
the child throwing the dart successfully has eaten on the previous 
day the food represented by the section through which the dart 
passes. ‘The number of sections can be increased as soon as different 
kinds of fruits and vegetables have been studied and when the 
children become more skilful in throwing the darts. The value of 
the method of counting described lies in the fact that the child 
doubles the score he makes for his side if he has followed one of the 
health rules. It might be well to add here that the children should 
be informed that the method of giving the sections the names of 
articles of food has been substituted because many of the details 
of the method of counting used by the Indians are not known. 

The second game, ‘‘a stick game,”’ differs from the first in that 
it is more of a game of chance. In some respects this game has an 
advantage over the other because it gives all an equal opportunity 
to score and permits the children who are not skilful in throwing 
the darts to have a part in the game. 

This game’ was played with a bundle of sticks about six inches 
long, tapering to the ends. The number of sticks used varied 
from ten to one hundred. Of the number used, half were painted 
red and the other half black, the red representing the men and 
boys in the camp who wore no eagle feathers and the black repre- 
senting those who had made their mark on the warpath. Of the 
black sticks, there were four specially marked. These represented 
four chiefs who were selected because they had been especially suc- 
cessful in killing their enemies. In addition to the division into two 
colors there were other markings or notches which were cut to 
indicate personal prowess. 

* Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 227 ff. 
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Any number can play this game. The Indians arranged them- 
selves in two rows, A and B, opposite each other. The first person 
in Row A began the game by dividing a pile of say twenty-five 
sticks into two parts, one containing the even number and the other 
the odd number, the odd number usually containing one of the 
chiefs. Then, holding these two groups behind his back, he 
shuffled them back and forth. ‘The first person in Row B guessed 
which group contained the chief. If he guessed correctly, he took 
the deal. Taking out the chief for his side, he added another 
chief. Whenever either side lost a chief, a black stick was substi- 
tuted for the chief lost. The person who guessed correctly then 
became the dealer for the second person in Row A, and the game 
thus continued until the four chiefs had been taken and all the black 
ones had been eliminated. Ifa player guessed incorrectly, the deal 
passed to the second person in the opposing row and remained in 
that row until a correct guess was made. A forfeit was paid by 
the player if he guessed incorrectly, and the dealer was required to 
pay a forfeit if the player guessed correctly. The side having the 
deal “‘sang”’ as long as they retained the deal. 

In applying this to health instruction, the sticks may have a 
meaning similar to that in the first game described. The black 
sticks may represent those who have made their mark on the 
“warpath for health”; for example, they may represent those who 
drink milk, those who eat fruit for breakfast, or those who retire 
at a regular bedtime; the red sticks may represent those who drink 
tea and coffee or those retiring at a late hour, etc. In fact, it may 
be well to change the meaning to meet the conditions of the class- 
room so that the children will not tire of the game. The sticks 
called the four chiefs should represent the children chosen from the 
group who are following the laws of health as they are being 
emphasized in the classroom in the same manner that these repre- 
sented the Indian chiefs who were chosen for their success in war. 
The idea of health instruction in this game might be carried even 
farther by having a “personal history” stick for each child with 
his name carved on it and with notches representing the different 
health rules which he has followed. The counting may be in this 
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manner: The four chiefs should each count fifteen, and each notch 
on the other sticks should count one. The forfeits might also be 
used to an advantage. If the child who is guessing loses, the dealer 
gives him a health rule (one which he is not at that time following) 
which he is to follow that day, and it should be the duty of the 
dealer to inquire the following morning if the forfeit has been paid. 
If the guesser wins, he gives a health rule for the dealer to follow. 
With the aid of the teacher these health rules should be along the 
line of greatest help to the individual pupils. For example, if the 
one losing is drinking tea and coffee, the forfeit should be, ‘‘ You 
shall not drink tea or coffee today and tomorrow.” 

Space permits the discussion of only two of these games in this 
article. Those who are interested will find ample material for 
similar games by consulting the original report. 

Summary.—Summarizing, then, it is evident that much health 
instruction can be given in the second and third grades at the 
same time instructions is given in other subjects. Part of the 
time given to opening exercises, literature, geography, science, and 
history and civics can easily be utilized for the much needed 
health instruction. If this is done, it is not likely that the work 
will become monotonous. 


C. MEASURING THE RESULT OF TEACHING HEALTH HABITS 


Three methods for measuring the result of health instruction 
were suggested in the September issue of the Elementary School 
Journal and, by way of review, may be mentioned here. They 
were (1) the follow-up method of individual cases or the pressure 
which the teacher brings to bear upon the parents to correct 
physical defects of the children, (2) the score-card method, a device 
to interest the children in their own condition, and (3) the weighing 
and measuring of all the children at regular intervals. The first 
and the third methods will be the same throughout all of the grades, 
but the second method is a cumulative record and additions 
are made to the score card used in the first grade. The score 
card which is recommended for the second grade is presented on 
page 222. 
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SECOND-GRADE SCORE CARD* 











| 
Rule Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June 





































Going to bed at seven i 
or eight, depending 
on age of child..... 20 | 20] 20 20] 20 20 | 20 20 20 20 

Drinking milk three 
times daily........ 

Brushing teeth every 
BME sawnsesaacee 20 | 20 20 20 | 20| 20] 20] 20 20 20 

Drinking a glass of 
water before break- 


60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 


Roe aGt oak 20] 20] 20] 20] 20] 20] 20] 20] 20 20 
Eating cooked cereal k 
every morning..... 20] 20] 20] 20] 20] 20] 20] 20] 20 20 FE 
Eating fruit once a day]..... 20 20 | 20 20 | 20 20 20 | 20 20 f 


Eating one vegetable 
in addition to po- 
Se Srey ooo ooenG Mees boos. 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 














7 ict) PRN Ree een 140 | 160 | 160 | 180 | 180 | 180 | 180 | 180 | 180 | 180 



































* The figures represent the total number of times the child obeyed the health rule, one point being 
given for each school day for fulfilling the health principle involved. 


The third-grade score card is the same as the second-grade 
score card with the exception that certain deductions are made as 
indicated in the following table. 


DEDUCTIONS ADDED TO THE THIRD-GRADE SCORE CARD 








Violation of Health re Pe Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June 




















Drinking no milk.... | 20] 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Drinking tea or coffee.| 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Going to bed after nine 
0, | Ce Cae ears (eee Peres 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Drinking and eating at 
the same time or 
“washing down 
Lge ene eer lees SEITE PRE ey MameS 20/ 20] 20] 20] 20] 20 



































In conclusion, it may be stated again that the success of health 
instruction depends to a large extent upon the method of checking 
up the work. Children of the ages found in the first, second, and 
third grades cannot realize the necessity of following these rules, 
and it therefore becomes necessary to devise methods which will 
show them the results in order that their full and wiiling 
co-operation may be obtained. 











ORGANIZED PUBLICITY IN SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS 


W. C. REAVIS 
University High School, University of Chicago 


The problem of securing adequate financial support for public 
schools has become more and more acute with the increasing cost 
of public education and the enormous expense of financing the 
building programs required in our rapidly growing municipalities. 
If funds are to be secured to maintain the schools even at the 
present level of educational efficiency and to meet the conditions of 
normal growth, to say nothing about the expansions that should 
be made in the interests o° greater efficiency, better methods of 
informing the people about their schools must be devised, and a 
more systematic attempt must be made to create a more wholesome 
public opinion with regard to public education in the local com- 
munities where a large part of the school budget is raised. 

Outside of the publication of the annual, semi-annual, or 
occasional school report, which is seldom read by anyone in the 
community from which it comes, and news “‘squibs” which from 
time to time find their way to the columns of the local press, little 
effort has been put forth by school administrators until very 
recently consciously to direct the format'on of educational opinion 
in regard to the support of schools. 

To leave this important matter largely to chance as has been 
the case in the past in most localities is a hazard which should no 
longer be risked. School administrators must seriously accept the 
responsibility for disseminating the proper educational information 
and for guiding the development of public opinion along educational 
lines in the communities which they serve. This will require the 
mastery of the technique of using to the best advantage the various 
agencies through which public opinion is aroused. It will require 
organized and systematic publicity through bulletins, press, plat- 
form, and pictures. If these agencies are properly used, public 
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opinion can be molded; but if neglected, a half-informed or mis- 
informed public opinion will likely result. Moreover, there must 
be a directing mind back of the publicity all the time if the desired 
ends are to be attained. 

The following account of an organized publicity campaign to 
create wholesome public opinion for better support of schools is 
given to illustra‘e a method by which a community can be quickly 
led to know and to serve its schools. 

The program referred to was carried out during the years 
1918-21 in the city of Alton, Illinois, a community of twenty-five 
thousand people. It became evident early in 1919 that the Board 
of Education would have to ask for more funds than they were 
legally empowered to raise by levy if the schools were to go forward 
in accordance with adopted plans. While it was quite certain from 
the outset that the necessary funds could be secured by a bare 
majority in a referendum vote, it was considered good policy to 
secure approval by the largest possible majority. In other words, 
it was desired that the educational program of the board should be 
thought to be so satisfactory by the community that the voters 
would voluntarily go to the polls and ratify the request for the 
desired financial support. 

A campaign was accordingly planned with the idea of fully 
informing the people about their schools. Parent associations in 
all the school districts of the city were asked to hold public meetings 
at which the superintendent and members of the Board of Education 
discussed the educational program of the board and explained the 
need for greater financial support. Questions were invited, and 
an earnest attempt was made to arouse favorable public opinion 
through a clear understanding and realization of the needs of the 
schools. A full account of each meeting appeared as a front-page 
news article in the daily press on the ensuing day. The matter 
was presented to civic organizations, lodges, and clubs, and endorse- 
ment was welcomed. ‘The school children likewise were informed 
concerning school needs and were asked to discuss the question at 
home. As a result, the board’s request for increased school tax 
was ratified at a special election by a vote that was practically 
unanimous. 
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As the building program of the board had been deferred during 
the war period and came up for urgent solution during the following 
year, it was decided to organize a systematic publicity campaign 
in support of schools to continue throughout the year in order to 
inform the public fully about school-building needs and prepare 
the way for the approval of the necessary bond issues. 

There was plenty of evidence that the school report published 
annually was not widely read. It was thought that if this report 
could be brought before a greater number of citizens, it would 
contribute materially to the purposes of the campaign. It was, 
therefore, decided that, instead of a printed report, one prepared in 
graphic form that could be presented from the platform as an 
illustrated address, conveying the important facts that should be 
known by the community, would accomplish better results. 

The annual report of 1919-20 made use of sixty-five lantern 
slides and was organized under ten general headings: 


I. Introductory statement (verbal) 
II. Our school plants (fourteen slides) 
1. Map of school district 
2. Photographs of the school buildings 
III. Growth of our schools (five slides) 
1. Growth in school enrolment 1895-1920, and anticipated growth by 
1925 
2. Growth of high school 1895-1920, and anticipated growth by 1925 
3. Relation of classrooms needed to classrooms provided in the elem- 
entary schools 
4. Relation of classrooms needed to classrooms provided in the high 
school 
5. Investment in school property per pupil in Alton and in the larger 
cities of Illinois 
IV. The organization and administration of schools (five slides) 
1. General organization 
2. Plan of organization of the high school 
3. The articulation of Alton’s public schools 
4. Where do our teachers come from ? 
5. Length of teachers’ service in Alton 
V. Our school population (seven slides) 
1. Population under twenty-one years of age in and out of school 
2. Relative ages of our pupils under twenty-one years of age 
3. Relative ages of pupils attending our public schools 
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. Age-grade distribution of our public-school pupils 
. Age distribution of eighth-grade graduates 
. Age distribution of high-school graduates 
. Relative proportion of accelerated, normal, and retarded pupils in 
our schools 
VI. The problem of school attendance (two slides) 
1. Why children were kept out of school 
2. Attendance by period of days for the 1919-20 term 


VII. Health of school children (six slides) 

1. Results of medical examination of 535 children in Lincoln, Garfield, 
and Lovejoy schools 

2. Frequency of various physical defects of children in our public schools 

3. Monthly exclusions for contagious diseases and on account of tempera- 
ture 

4. Frequency of common contagious diseases in school during 1919-20 
term 

5. Periods of exclusion from school for the most common contagious 
diseases 

6. Summary of the health work in our schools during the 1919-20 term 


> 
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VIII. Measuring the results of classroom instruction (four slides) 
1. How well do our pupils spell ? 
2. The rate at which our pupils read 
3. The quality of our pupils’ reading 
4. How our pupils stand in the fundamentals of arithmetic 


. Illustrations of various school activities (eighteen slides) 
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. Cost accounting (four slides) 
1. What becomes of your tax dollar ? 
2. How our school dollar was spent in 1919-20 
3. Cost of instruction in the Alton elementary schools 
4. Index of schools’ efficiency in completing work 


The report was used by the superintendent as an illustrated 
address before local parent associations and church and civic 
organizations. News articles on the different sections were pre- 
pared during the summer of 1919 for the press, and important points 
were repeated in supplementary articles from time to time during 
the year when reports of the address were given. A summary of 
the report was prepared in bulletin form and was given wide distri- 
bution after an interest in the content of the report had been 
aroused. 

It is estimated that from twelve to fifteen hundred people saw 
the slides and heard them discussed by the superintendent and that 
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every reader of the daily press had many opportunities to grasp the 
important points of the report through the news articles that 
appeared systematically throughout the year. 

The success of the campaign can be judged by the fact that the 
community, by practically unanimous vote in each election, 
approved both a $200,000 bond issue for elementary schools and 
the organization of a community high-school district which carried 
with it increased taxation and plans for the erection of a modern 
high-school building to cost the district approximately one-half 
million dollars. 

In undertaking an organized campaign of the type described, it 
should be clearly recognized and understood that the systematic 
dissemination of information regarding schools not only benefits the 
public for whom it is intended but also reacts on the superintendent 
and the board of education by pointing out to them the defects in 
their own plans. The better and more systematic the publicity, 
the more critically does it test the correctness of the ideas advanced. 
Publicity thus becomes a test of the soundness of educational 
policy as well as the most useful means of realizing it. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Educational and mental measurements in Virginia.—The findings of the 
Virginia educational survey are reported in two volumes. In the first volume, 
which was published late in 1919, are to be found the general reports of the 
Virginia Education Commission and the survey staff. In the second volume, 
which has just come from the press, there is given the complete and detailed 
report of the elaborate testing program which constituted a large part of the 
work of the survey. The scope of the survey is indicated by the fact that more 
than 16,000 children, selected from schools of various types, were examined 
with from six to forty standardized tests each, both for their educational 
achievement and their level of intelligence. 

The broad purpose of the survey staff in undertaking such an elaborate 
scale of testing is significant of the larger results which may come from the 
application of educational measurements. The division of tests had three 
major ends in view, which were as follows: 

First, to measure by standard tests the results of instruction; secondly, to estab- 
lish standards of accomplishment for certain educational conditions peculiar to the 
South and exemplified in Virginia; thirdly, to stimulate teachers and others in the 
state to an increased interest in and understanding of the modern educational methods 
involved. These three projects appeared to warrant the introduction into a state 
survey of an instrument which had already proved its value in many city and local 
surveys [p. ix]. 

The resulting scores from the tests show that there is need in the South of 
a different set of standards than those which have been applied in the northern 
and western states. The fact that the majority of school systems in the south- 
ern states have a seven-year elementary school renders inapplicable the norms 
for cities in other parts of the country. Furthermore, the averages for classes 
in negro schools show marked variations from general standards. Still another 
contrast which is clearly evident is that between the work of the small rural 
school and the better organized city system. The data from the tests are 
classified in such a manner that these comparisons can readily be made. The 
number of cases tested, as shown below, seems ample for a representative 


tM. E. Haccerty and others, Virginia Public Schools: Part II—Educational 
Tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1921. Pp. xii+230. 
$2.40. 
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sampling, with the possible exception of the group of pupils from colored high 
schools. 

Of these sixteen thousand children about five thousand were in grades three to 
seven of rural white schools. More than one thousand were in grades one and two 
of these same schools. The additional six thousand white children were in grades one 
to seven [or eight] of urban schools and in the first year of twenty-five urban and rural 
high schools. In all, about three thousand colored children were examined, fifteen 
hundred of whom were in rural schools and one hundred and fifty of whom were in the 
first year of the colored high schools of Richmond city and Norfolk city. For com- 
parative purposes all the children in the Whittier School at Hampton Institute were 
examined [pp. 4-5]. 

The detailed results of the tests are too numerous for mention in the space 
of a review. The subjects investigated included reading, spelling, hand- 
writing, arithmetic, English composition, and algebra. In addition to these 
educational tests, the pupils were also given the Haggerty Intelligence Examina- 
tions, Delta I and II. The results of these tests are summed up in two 
stimulating chapters, in which their application to the problem of classification 
is made the central issue. 

Ilustrative of the résults of the tests are the three following paragraphs: 

Richmond is the only school district in the state making provision for the gifted 
children in special classes. 

By every measure applied the one-room school is the poorest educational institu- 
tion in the state. The pupils in these schools are not getting a square deal. 

The pupils in colored schools make a creditable showing in the tests, grade for 
grade, as compared with the white pupils. They are, however, almost uniformly 
from one to one and a half years older than the white children in the same grade and 
have been in school one year longer [p. 12]. 

In addition to the value of the results of the tests, the co-operative method 
by which they were given deserves favorable comment. The fact that “two 
hundred and fifty prospective teachers, fifty teachers now in service, twenty 
public schoo] administrators and twenty-one professors in normal schools and 
colleges engaged from one week to two months each in the giving and scoring 
of tests’ means much for the application of tests and measurements in a state 
which previously had attempted little in this field. 

The report is well organized, and the data are presented in effective form. 
The survey furnishes an interesting comparison between the educational 
problems in the North and the South, as far as Virginia is typical of the southern 
states. 


Making a school serve its community.—The tendency in modern educational 
administration to apply to school problems the principles of efficiency which 
are the basis of successful industrial organization is exemplified by Mr. Boyer 
in his study? of the Stanton-Arthur School in the city of Philadelphia. It may 


* Puitip ALBERT Boyer, The Adjustment of a School to Individual and Community 
Needs. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1920. Pp. 141. 
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be said that the work is a survey of a single school, interpreted in terms of the 
aims of education, and the facts ascertained by a social survey of the school 
community undertaken at the same time. In chapter i twelve principles of 
efficiency are given which serve as a background for the work. The working 
of these principles demands a complete knowledge of all the factors having to 
do in any immediate way with the operation of the school, because the working 
aim of the school must be a result of the aims of education and the conditions 
which affect the school. 

Chapter ii gives in considerable detail the results of the social survey. 
Analysis is made of the community by race, sex, age, marital stability, illiteracy, 
housing conditions, occupations, mortality and health, home life, racial traits, 
etc. Chapter iii presents the facts concerning pupilage. Instability of the 
school population, attendance, absence and non-promotion, school] progress, 
and subnormal pupils are discussed. Chapter iv deals with attainments, as 
determined by standardized educational and intelligence tests. 

In chapter v recommendations based on the aims of education, as modified 
by the community conditions, are made. For example, the school population 
is largely dependent upon the daily wage of the unskilled laborer, resulting in 
pupils leaving school on arriving at legal working age. The school should 
meet this situation (1) by adjusting its work to the probable length of schooling; 
(2) by retaining children until they have shown an interest in, and some adapta- 
bility for, a line of work; (3) by being prepared to advise as to particular 
employments; and (4) by supervision over children so placed until they have 
become established. Likewise, suggestions as to means of improving other 
community conditions are made. Chapter vi deals more specifically with ways 
and means of adjusting the school to the needs of pupils, assuming no increase 
of funds or radical modification of the plant. Chapter vii outlines a plan of 
reorganization, assuming certain specified changes among which are increase 
of funds and a different conception, on the part of the staff, of the aims of 
education. 

The plan is admirable, and has been well executed. The work is sugges- 
tive of the activities a school should undertake in a community in which, on 
the whole, social standards are deplorable. 


The village school survey in Minnesota.—The general purpose of a school 
survey is to gather a reliable body of concrete data concerning the operation 
and results of a school system, which may in turn be used for a diagnosis of 
the work of the school and the formulation of a series of recommendations for 
constructive improvement of the weaknesses disclosed. A recent survey has 
added to this general purpose a second one, namely, the planning and carrying 
out of a survey by a class in educational administration for the sake of the 
training given. The survey' of the Arlington, Minnesota, schools was planned 


t J. B. Sears and others, The Arlington School Survey. ‘Bulletin of the University 
of Minnesota,’’ Vol. XXIV, No. 28. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1921. 
Pp. 58. 
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and carried out by a staff consisting of the instructor and members of a class 
in the University of Minnesota. It exemplifies both of the purposes mentioned 
above. 

The survey consists of three general divisions. In the first division the 
school problems of the community are carefully reviewed. The situation in 
Arlington, a town of 840 inhabitants, and three of the adjacent rural districts 
is analyzed, and the essential educational needs of such a rural community 
are outlined. 

Part II gives the main body of the survey. It presents data regarding the 
plan of education, the curriculum, time distribution among the different 
subjects, attendance, retardation, teaching staff, buildings and equipment, 
educational tests, and the financing of the schools. The report is in the form 
of an abstract of the complete data turned in by members of the class, giving 
only the summarized tabulations. These are, for the most part, presented in 
simple, non-technical terms, which make a readable report for the average 
man who pays the taxes. 

Throughout this section of the report the method of using standards of 
general practice is employed, comparative data being supplied from thirty-two 
similar communities in the state. The report does not appear to be entirely 
consistent in its use of this method. For example, the statement that “the 
allotment for spelling is somewhat lower than the average for the other schools, 
but, according to the best standards, is still too high” (p. 21), makes the reader 
question the value of the criteria selected. Again we read: 

All the high-school teachers in Arlington are college graduates, which means that 
they have about eight years’ training beyond the eighth grade. This amount of training 
compares favorably with the training received by high-school teachers in general 
throughout Minnesota, but if we compare it with the amount received by teachers in 
cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 population in the United States, the Arlington high- 
school teachers are about } year below [p. 28]. 


If the survey staff is intending to use the criterion of general practice for 
comparison, it would certainly seem more justifiable to compare Arlington 
with “high-school teachers in general throughout Minnesota” than with 
“cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 population in the United States.” 

Part III of the survey is devoted entirely to the remedy needed, which, 
in the view of the survey staff, seems to be a consolidated form of organization. 
The discussion is typical of the general treatment of consolidation. 

The conclusion regarding the quality of the Arlington schools is given as 
follows: 

Speaking in general terms, the plain facts with which we have dealt in this survey 
fully warrant the statement that these schools are as poor as any that have yet been 
surveyed in the United States, unless it be schools for colored children in certain 
southern states. And when we say this we are saying that they are very, very poor. 
This is a disagreeable statement to make, but it is a true one, and must be made if we 
face the facts here reported [p. 50]. 
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In view of this general condemnation and the fact that the data of the 
survey show many defects quite independent of the system of organization, 
the reader is inclined to question the validity of the assumption that reorgani- 
zation in the form of a consolidated district would solve the problem. In 
fact, such matters as poor teaching, inadequate supply of materials, low 
standards of work, and a poorly organized curriculum might still exist. Consoli- 
dation may be the first step, but certainly the impression should not be given 
that other defects in the work of the school will disappear with the present 
form of organization without very serious additional effort. 

As a method of giving training in school administration, the plan is doubt- 
less excellent where the facilities can be adequately supplied. 


The zone plan of supervision.—The interest in supervision and the develop- 
ment of supervising functions have been greatly stimulated and furthered by 
the recent literature on supervision of instruction. The literature up to the 
present time has dealt for the most part with the principles underlying super- 
vision and the technique of doing the work. One of the necessary phases of 
the development of supervision is that of measuring its true worth in concrete 
terms. It is to contribute to this phase of the literature on the subject that 
Mr. Pittman has presented an account? of the zone plan of supervision which 
he carried out in a rural-school situation. 

Mr. Pittman gives a very clear statement of the problem and describes in 
careful detail the conditions under which the experiment was made. He gives 
an exact account of the scientific method involved and the technique employed 
in administering the experiment. The results of his undertaking are presented 
in statistical tables that are carefully prepared and easy to interpret, and by 
descriptive discussions of the less objective measures that are not standardized 
and yet valuable. The significance of the results and the principles involved 
in the zone plan are ably discussed in the closing chapters. 

The book will be a very valuable help to both rural- and city-school 
supervisors in delimiting their supervisory undertakings, in planning definite 
attacks upon the problems involved, and in measuring the results of their work 
concretely. It will be especially helpful to those administrative officers who 
can give only a part of their time to the actual supervision of instruction. 

There is one criticism to be offered of the account that Mr. Pittman gives 
of his experiment, and that is the failure to discriminate between the adminis- 
trative activities that he performed in connection with his supervision of the 
work of the teachers in the classrooms. Mr. Pittman made a very definite 
and successful attempt to get into vital social contact with the children and 
the parents outside of the classrooms. This is a very worth-while thing to do, 
and it no doubt contributed to the success of the supervisory performances. 
This phase of the experiment, however, is purely administrative and does not 


t Marvin Summers Pitrman, The Value of School Supervision. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1921. Pp. x+129. 
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belong in the field of supervision of instruction. The literature on supervision 
should make clear at all times the distinction between the field of supervision 
and the field of administration. It is perfectly legitimate, however, to give 
an account of both in order to show how they are interdependent and mutually 
helpful, whether carried on by the same individual or whether carried on by 
different persons working in close co-operation. The failure to make this 
distinction between supervision and administration will lead to confused 
thinking in both fields and therefore interfere with the development of the 
science of supervision of instruction. This very fact is shown in the paragraph 
in the introduction which contains the following: 

In the plan used, there are elements of supervision which are distinctly new and 
which commend themselves as highly worth while. The direct contact of the super- 
visor with both children and parents as well as with teachers is a feature of supervision 
in which Professor Pittman has made a pioneer contribution. He appealed to worthy 
incentives of both children and parents which elicited their co-operation and support 
in promoting the educational progress of the children and the community, both in 
school and out of school [p. 3]. 


There is no question as to the contribution made, but it is an administrative 


contribution and not a supervisory contribution. 
H. W. Nutr 


Wisconsin biennial report.—During recent years our ideas concerning 
education have been rapidly developing. Educational responsibilities have 
been shifting. State departments of education are assuming, more than ever 
before, the responsibility for the proper education of the citizen. Continual 
checking of the achievements of the public schools is necessary in order to 
assure and guide progress. It is for this reason that existing conditions and 
recent educational progress in the state of Wisconsin have been investigated. 

In the opening chapter of the reportt State Superintendent Cary outlines 
the educational needs of the state. The second chapter on enrolment and 
attendance in the elementary grades sets forth facts of present conditions and 
recommends desirable state legislation to overcome the difficulties. Chap- 
ter iii deals with the growth of the secondary schools in the state. In it are pre- 
sented problems relating to the tenure of office and qualifications of teachers. 
Certain modifications of high-school curriculums are proposed. In another 
chapter are stated the laws governing and the requirements for the establish- 
ment of junior high schools in Wisconsin. A curriculum for the junior high 
school is suggested. Three chapters are devoted to discussions on the newer 
conceptions of manual arts, the outlook for home economics, and the vitalization 
of work in elementary schools. In order to vitalize the work in the elementary 
school the use of the project-problem method is urged, a list of attempted 
projects for various subjects being given. Chapters viii and ix deal with the 


t CecILE WHITE FLEMMING (editor), Educational Progress in Wisconsin. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: State Department of Public Instruction, 1921. Pp. xi+252. 
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extent to which Wisconsin schools are utilizing educational and intelligence 
measurement scales for the improvement of instruction. Two additional 
chapters set forth the provisions made for detecting exceptional children, the 
causes tending to produce the exceptional children, the manner of classification, 
and the methods of handling them. Other chapters deal with the library 
situation in the schools, the need for consolidation, the training of teachers for 
rural schools, rural salaries, the training of teachers in service, the supervising 
teacher at work, and instruction in citizenship. In the appendix are numerous 
tables pertaining to the public-school system of Wisconsin. 

This report is of primary importance to the people and the legislature of 
Wisconsin as a guide for educational progress.. To others it should prove 
valuable for comparative study. As an example of the use of a report for the 
emphasis of constructive improvement of a state-school system, it is greatly 
superior to the more common type which attempts little more than a review 
of what has been done. It is distinctly a report with a forward look. 


A new introductory psychology.—The position which psychology occupies in 
the general training of a teacher, together with the fact that psychology is just 
now a very active science, makes a new book in this field of considerable 
educational interest. The instructor in this subject in normal schools and 
colleges is particularly desirous of using a book which enables his class to keep 
abreast of the significant experimental studies. A new study of mental lifet 
by Professor Woodworth will therefore be of general interest. 

Since the book is an introductory text, the general nature of its content is 
apparent. The reader will therefore be interested principally in the author’s 
point of view, the organization of the material, and the style of the treatment. 

The author’s point of view regarding his subject is well expressed in the 
following paragraphs: 

We conclude, then: psychology is a part of the scientific study of life, being the 
science of mental life. Life consisting in process or action, psychology is the scientific 
study of mental processes or activities. A mental activity is typically, though not 
universally, conscious; and we can roughly designate as mental those activities of a 
living creature that are either conscious themselves or closely akin to those that are 
conscious. Further, any mental activity can also be regarded as a physiological 
activity, in which case it is analyzed into the action of the bodily organs, whereas as 
‘‘mental”’ it simply comes from the organism or individual asa whole. Psychology, 
in a word, is the science of the conscious and near-conscious activities of living 
individuals. 

Psychology is not interested either in dead bodies or in disembodied spirits, but 
in living and acting individuals [p. 17]. 

In organization the book departs somewhat from the more common mode 
of treatment. The opening chapter consists, as usual, of general definitions. 


* RoBerT S. Woopwortu, Psychology. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1921. 
Pp. x+580. 
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In the three following chapters the nervous system is treated under the headings 
E of reactions and tendencies to reactions. In this discussion the manner in 
t which description is subordinated to the explanation of the general concept of 
nervous activity is excellent. Professor Woodworth next introduces the 
subjects of native and acquired traits, instincts, emotions, and feelings. At 
this point comes a Jong chapter on sensation followed by the topics of attention, 
intelligence, learning and habit, memory, association, perception, reasoning, i 
and imagination. The introduction of the chapter on intelligence in this group 
gives an opportunity to include a discussion of the methods and results of 
intelligence testing, together with a brief discussion of correlation. The last 
two chapters in the book deal with “Will” and “ Personality.” 
; The author’s style, which is particularly vivid and readable, is well adapted 
to the beginning class. The examples and illustrations are well chosen, and 
the exercises at the end of the chapters are stimulating. The book also deserves 
commendation for its selection and emphasis of topics from the large mass of 
material which is now available for a general text. 





Variations in mental and physical efficiency.—A great deal has been written 
concerning efficiency in its different aspects within the past few years. One of 
the interesting problems arising from this study is concerned with the possible 
variations in efficiency under changing conditions. In a recent monograph,? 
by Mr. Peaks, a valuable contribution is made to this phase of the subject. 
It is his object to give a critical evaluation of the work which has already been 
carried on in this field, examining the various methods used and appraising 
the results obtained by his predecessors. He then endeavors to use improved 
methods and procedure in his own investigations of these same problems of 
periodicity. 

Mr. Peaks displays very acute ability of discernment in analyzing the work 
of his predecessors, whom he holds to a high standard. While in the inter- 
pretation of some of their results he shows many factors which may have been 
causes of probable errors, yet withal he is very just in his criticisms. In trying 
to improve upon the methods previously employed, he apparently is quite 
successful. His standards are not lowered in analyzing his own investigations, 
and he is not any less critical in analyzing his own results. 

This monograph treats first of seasonal periodicity in the various mental 
and physical abilities, and his results ‘‘give added validity to the idea of 
seasonal growth rhythm, a cosmic rhythm, which, allowing for various indi- 
vidual differences in adaptation, affects all individuals profoundly, and is 
manifested in a multitude of ways in human life” (p. 39). 

Later the subject of diurnal variations is taken up and studied carefully. 
In his own researches into diurnal variations the author’s results agree with 


* ARCHIBALD G. PEAKS, Periodic Variations in Efficiency. Baltimore: Warwick 
& York, Inc., 1921. Pp. 95. 
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those of other investigators in showing that muscle energy increases almost 
continually from 9:00 A.M. to at least 3:00 P.M. 

Results from primary memory all show a rise from 9:00 A.M. to 11:00 A.M., a drop 
from 11:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M., a rise from 1:00 P.M. to 2:00 P.M., and a slight drop from 
2:00 P.M. to 3:00 P.M. in some cases, while in others the records from 2:00 P.M. to 
3:00 P.M. remain almost stationary [p. 60]. 


Lastly the author makes a careful review of the experimentations into the 
influences that the weather may have on a subject’s several abilities. 

The entire work is enlightening, but not at all exhaustive. In making 
suggestions for future work in this field he states that “there is need of many 
more investigations concerning both mental and physical periodicity where 
the conditions are carefully controlled” (p. 93). Mr. Peaks brings out many 
significant facts concerning periodicity, but one feels that there is much yet to 
be done. The monograph is written in a clear, forceful style. It is a distinct 
contribution to that side of educational psychology which deals with the 
problem of periodic variations in efficiency, and will act as a milestone in the 
literature of this subject. 


World-history revision.—The Wells history which appeared in 1920 was 
given such a popular reception that its general nature, if not its content, is now 
familiar to the majority of school people. This first edition was published in 
two volumes at a price which was beyond the reach of many who desired to 
possess it. Many readers will, therefore, be glad to know of a new edition 
which has been published in a single volume and at a popular price. 

The original edition has been carefully revised throughout, due considera- 
tion being given to the criticisms which the earlier publication evoked. The 
form of the material has been somewhat changed. The previous division into 
books has been abandoned, the story now being arranged in a single series 
of forty chapters with their sectional subdivisions. The total space has been 
reduced by some 150 pages. A pronouncing index has also been provided. 

Teachers in the upper grades and the junior high schools will find the book 
an excellent aid both in furnishing supplementary material to present to their 
classes and in unifying their own background of historical information. In 
fact, it is the unification of a historical background which receives the major 
emphasis from Mr. Wells, and which has likewise been emphasized in the 
recent discussions of history teachers themselves. Speaking of the desirability 
of thus extending the range of historical ideas, the author says: 

If an Englishman, for example, has found the history of England quite enough 
for his powers of assimilation, then it seems hopeless to expect bis sons and daughters 
to master universal history, if that is to consist of the history of England, plus the 
history of France, plus the history of Germany, plus the history of Russia, and so on. 
To which the only possible answer is that universal history is at once something more 

*H.G. WELLts, The Outline of History. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921 [revised]. 
Pp. xxi+1171. $5.00. 
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and something less than the aggregate of the national histories to which we are accus- 
tomed, that it must be approached in a different spirit and dealt with in a different 
manner. This book seeks to justify that answer. It has been written primarily to 
show that history as one whole is amenable to a more broad and comprehensive 
handling than is the history of special nations and periods, a broader handling that will 
bring it within the normal limitations of time and energy set to the reading and 
education of an ordinary citizen [pp. v-vil]. 

The average elementary and junior high school teachers will doubtless 
receive greater help from such a popular treatment as this book presents than 
from many of the more technical and scholarly treatises. 


Education in Alaska.—The American people are prone to think of Alaska 
in terms of snow fields and gold mines, scarcely giving any thought to the 
educational growth and civic development of her citizens. This laissez faire 
attitude by the American people is in a great measure responsible for the neglect 
by our government to promote education in Alaska until a very recent date. 
The current report? by L. D. Henderson, commissioner of education for Alaska, 
gives a very interesting and comprehensive account of the educational achieve- 
ments now being made in our northwest territory. The report is introduced 
by an interesting historical setting, tracing the growth of education through 
the five distinct periods: Russian control, governmental neglect, co-operative 
effort between government and various religious denominations, local control 
and establishment of schools for white children, and finally, the legislative act 
of 1917, granting the people of Alaska the right to control their own schools. 

Although educational supervision and administration in Alaska is carried 
on under the most extreme difficulties, due to the climate and heterogeneity 
of the population, yet the rapid progress made during the last few years is 
highly exemplary. The efficiency of the Alaskan schools is clearly illustrated 
by the data showing that in almost every instance the children of Alaska scored 
above the average in the various school tests, and further by the fact that a 
number of the secondary schools have been accredited by the University of 
Washington. 

The report is detailed and comprehensive, dealing clearly with every phase 
of education. The statistics and tables are simple and practically arranged 
and are of great value in studying the classification and organization of Alaskan 
schools. 

The report is well worth consideration by educational readers. 

The health of school childrenm—Numerous agencies are at present engaged 
in specialized efforts to improve the general health situation in this country 
and to instruct individuals, especially young people, in matters pertaining to 
the care of one’s health. Particularly pronounced is the attention being 


* Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1918-1920, Territory of Alaska. 
Juneau, Alaska: Juneau Daily Capital, 1921. Pp. 96. 
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given to special health instruction in the schools. An interesting sugges- 
tion of systematic procedure in seeking to control the health problem is 
found in a recent report! describing the method of determining growth 
standards for guidance in detecting and remedying physical deficiencies among 
pupils in a large school system. 

On the assumption that ‘‘the most promising point of attack on the health 
problem is control of the development of the child,” the Detroit plan seeks 
first to establish standards for physical normality for children of different ages, 
so that, by means of frequent comparison of individuals with the appropriate 
norms, tendencies to drop below the normal may be detected early enough to 
be checked easily and permanently. Since standards derived from the measure- 
ments of large numbers of children and under uniform conditions were not 
available, records of height, weight, age, grade, and nationality of nearly 
85,000 children in the city schools were obtained, and the averages for boys and 
for girls of different age and nationality groups were determined. Tables were 
also constructed showing the weight-height ratios, annual growth, and the 
relation of weight to school progress. Deviations from these norms are noted, 
those individuals showing any considerable variation being selected for 
medical and other examination. 

The findings of this study do not differ greatly from those of other investi- 
gations with which comparisons are made. Some of the more significant 
inferences to be drawn from the records obtained and the experience of those 
conducting the investigation are embodied in a summary statement of con- 
clusions. Thus, it is noted that weight and height show a definite relationship 
to progress in school work, that nationality must be considered in constructing 
growth tables, that height and weight measurements can be made with suf- 
ficient accuracy by the regular teachers, and that ratio tables should be used 
cautiously in the interpretation of individual records. 

The particular value of the report lies in the fact that it furnishes tentative 
norms to be used as a basis for a continuing study of the children of this school 
system. The outcome of such further study is the more promising, moreover, 
since results thus far shown are regarded as merely preliminary to the detailed 
analyses which it is hoped will make possible a reliable interpretation of the 
measurements of the individual child. The report will be read with interest 
by school administrators and teachers, as well as those concerned more specifi- 
cally with the problems of health or growth of children. 


* Paut C. PACKER and ARTHUR B. MoEHLMAN, A Preliminary Study of Standards 
of Growth in the Detroit Public Schools. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan, 
1921. Pp. 46. 
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